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HE SEWANEE REVIEW is carrying on the best tra- 

ditions of Zhe Southern Literary Messenger, De Bow’s 
Review, and other well-known literary journals of the Old South, 
and is playing an important role in helping to stimulate South- 
ern thought and Southern letters. Its thirty-odd volumes form 
a rich storehouse of literary essays and literary criticism, ready 
access to which is to be had through the /nternational Index 
to Periodtwals. 

Every library should strive to train the public in refined taste 
and critical appreciation. Especially during this time of storm 
and stress should libraries take advantage of our people’s serious 
moud to encourage steadiness, soberness, and selectiveness in 
their reading,—habits which mean so much for enlightened 
minds and worthy character. 

THE REVIEW goes into the following college and university 
libraries: Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, 
Vermont, Tulane, Mississippi, Virginia, Florida, Davidson, Ober- 
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Goucher, besides many other public, private, and Normal School 
libraries throughout the country. 

Containing articles on varied topics of literary and educational 
interest contributed by men and women who write with authority 
and attractive style, THE SEWANEE REVIEW deserves a place in 
the reading-room of every school, college, and public library in 
the Nation. 

YOUR LIBRARY cannot afford to do without THE SEWANEE 
REVIEW, and we trust that you will send us your subscription 
uninrut delay 
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ASIDES AND SOLILOQUIES 


HE paradox of the contemporary success of religious ortho- 

doxy is that its most effective advocates are men of letters. 
Dogmatic Christianity’s apologetics and propaganda emanate from 
unpredictable sources; from those who, whatever may be their 
sympathies for orthodoxy in matters of Church and doctrine, are 
either not communicants of the Church at all or, if they are com- 
municants, are not professionally trained theologians. They are 
elegant amateurs, mostly laymen: like Chesterton, Belloc, George 
M. Schuster, Michael Williams and Theodore Maynard among 
Roman Catholics; and among Anglicans, such excellent penmen 
as T. S. Eliot and Paul Elmer More. 

Is this not arresting? Exponents and defenders of the Christian 
mysteries—those who hold professional letters of credit—have for 
this iong time succeeded chiefly in talking in strange tongues, with 
a vocabulary and frames of reference comprehended only by the 
elect. The profane who dwell in the world of corruption hear a 
babble, but no sense. But they now are exercised by their liberties 
—are more than slightly wearied by them—and seek restraint by 
way of discipline. Apparent!y, the dispensers of the mysteries are 
unaware of the harvest waiting to be gleaned. While pews may 
yawn in the faces of Bishops and other clergy, Mr. Eliot’s Ash- 
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Wednesday, The Rock, and Murder in the Cathedral engage the 
earnest attention of the unconverted and set lewd critical dove- 
cotes aflutter. When will the clergy take time out to read con- 
temporary literature? When will they be invigorated by the fresh 
streams of spiritual influence flowing so obviously—to everybody 
else—in the newer dramas, poems, and novels? 

I do not say that Mr. Eliot or Mr. More write more persuasively 
than did Cardinal Newman, Bishop Gore, Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
or James Orr. I do mean to say, though, that Eliot and More are 
signs of the times; and that, through their insistence for integrity 
of mind and clarity of utterance, they have given tone and di- 
rection to many who seek (or have discovered) the surety, the 
certainty, of an authoritative doctrine. The obsequies have al- 
ready been celebrated for febrile sentimentalism. We are moving 
into a rigider world. I do not know how to explain this: nor, 
for that matter, do I know what to do about it, if anything should 
be done. In a world where increasingly everybody else seems to 
know exactly what is to be known, or ought to be known, and 
everybody seems to have an orthodoxy of some sort, or a passion 
to impose some kind of discipline or authoritarianism on everybody 
else, I can only confess that I, too, am still engaged in trying to 
clear and educate myself. Perhaps all I can do is to note what 
everybody knows, and try my own laic powers in exercising a 
little speculation. 


HEN religious appeal and authority were at its lowest ebb, 

some fifteen years ago, could not the cause be found in 
the aftermath of Victorian naturalism, manifested in the distress- 
ing varieties of agnosticism, rationalism, and scepticism? In that 
climate of opinion, a positivism emerged which tended to find in 
literature a substitute for dogma. The mystical substitution of an 
undefined concept of “life” for the Christian theologian’s dogma 
of God may be seen in the tendency to identify the incessant stream 
of literature with increasing the appetite (perhaps, also, the satis- 
faction of that appetite) for “life”. But what serious harm, I may 
ask, was done by this displacement, except perhaps for the low 
repute and loss of influence of those divinely commissioned to 
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expound the Faith? In seeking the secret of the satisfactory life, 
as discernible in literature, sacred and profane, critical and cre- 
ative intelligence moved by its own impetus and principles to the 
periphery of the Christian cosmos as interpreted by systematic 
theologians. Concern for the spiritual rehabilitation of the modern 
mind has led even sceptical critics to intellectual positions which 
irritate, if they do not shock, other earnest critics who still linger 
in naturalism to explore its other possibilities. And, because of 
this initiatory as well as directing incentive, these more adventur- 
ous critics are now exerting a persuasion in the Christian evangel 
which ought not to stir the worldly jealousy of angelic doctors, 
but ought to incite their emulation. 


HE two lay evangelists who excite my own disposition to 
6 ew are, of course, T. S. Eliot and Paul Elmer More. 
Whether Mr. More has ever exerted immediate influence on Mr. 
Eliot may, I doubt not, energize the inquiring young minds at the 
University in Cambridge, Massachusetts; but there can be little 
doubt that the younger man, Mr. Eliot, has more rapidly at- 
tracted rapt attention than has Mr. More and commands a far 
outreaching prestige. Indeed, Mr. More wrings our heart with 
his admission of defeat: “Other writers I admitted might be more 
hated, and I hoped that a few less read: but the combination I 
claimed for myself as a unique distinction.” (Ah! these Human- 
ists! How they do love uniqueness, after all!) Surely, there 
ought to be some comfort for Mr. More in the recollection that 
in the apostolic Church there was a Cephas as well as a Paul. 
“Cephas watered ...” And of course he should remember that 
the whimsical, and occasionally cryptic, Mr. Eliot has reiterated 
in several essays that he cannot remember what his intention was 
when he did or wrote anything; that his 4sh-Wednesday says he 
isn’t going to “turn” any more. Even if Mr. Eliot should suddenly 
discover what he meant to have meant when he committed him- 
self to “Classicism”, “Royalism”, and “Anglicanism”, he probably 
has no Pauline ambitions, even if he should abruptly reveal Pauline 
abilities. So, Mr. More with his more weighty series of books 
on the Catholic tradition, may solace himself that Mr. Eliot is 
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merely a sprightly apostle to the people who sit in darkness. If 
Mr. Eliot is a bright light, Mr. More should remember that 
“brightness” may also mean, simply, cleverness. 


R certainly Mr. More has demonstrated his right to this 
distinction by his two monumental series of critical treatises 
(The Shelburne Essays and The Catholic Credition) characterised 
by the thoroughly approved contemporary technique—of natural- 
ism and the trustworthiness of human reason acting exclusively 
on the data of human experience as manifested in literature and 
interpreted by his own individual experience. Unusually equipped 
as linguist, philosopher, and critic he has explored and exhausted 
one of the avenues of contemporary naturalism and has not been, 
like so many of his contemporaries, satisfied with arrested phases 
of naturalism. He has paid the penalty of his earnestness and 
logic by arousing the odium of other naturalist thinkers and 
critics unable or unwilling to follow him. “His laborious plati- 
tudes,” wrote Ernest Boyd, “do not help us to a better apprecia- 
tion of the dead, his dogmatic hostility nullifies his judgments on 
the living.” “It was men like Paul Elmer More,” wrote Francis 
Hackett, “who gave Socrates the hemlock.” Ludwig Lewisohn dis- 
missed Mr. More with, “he has an icy and cosmic arrogance 
which, by its antecedent assumptions, invalidates his whole critical 
thought.” Van Wyck Brooks thought that Mr. More is “simply a 
belated pioneer, with all the repressed impulses, the fundamental 
limitations that belong to the pioneer type, extended and subtilized 
in the sphere of intellect alone.” “Mr. More”, said Edmund Wil- 
son, “is really an old-fashioned Puritan who has lost the Puritan 
theology without having lost the Puritan dogmatism.” And, 
finally, Mr. H. L. Mencken has, as usual, said with enviable fin- 
ality, “he is still the eloquent fugleman of the Puritan ethic and 
aesthetic . . . Between his first vo'ume and his last there is not the 
difference between Gog and Magog.” 

I assume that these eminent analysts of modern letters have 
read all of Mr. More’s work: or all of it up to the time their 
criticisms were made. To have evoked such violence of opinion 
might suggest that Mr. More effectually agitates literary men of 
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discernment and taste. And, in the face of their emphatic dis- 
missals of him as Puritan (fugleman or other) pioneer (belated or 
timely), and dispenser of platitudes, Mr. More might aptly repeat 
Cromwell’s exhortation, “By the bowels of Christ, gentiemen, be- 
think ye that ye might be mistaken!” Certainly, Mr. Robert 
Shafer in his recently published discussion of Mr. More’ seems to 
demonstrate precisely this and more. Mr. Shafer makes out an 
effective case for Mr. More even though he may not have dis- 
proved the charges that Mr. More is a belated pioneer, a fugleman 
Puritan, or a dispenser of platitudes. He analyzes in a somewhat 
cumbersome style Mr. More’s interesting pilgrim’s progress but, 
curiously, praising Mr. More somewhat extravagantly as a pro- 
found thinker and rigorous logician and acute psychologist, he 
apparently halts at the penu'timate position: like Pater’s Marius 
he looks wistfully at Mr. More before the Catholic altar but can- 
not discover in his own mind the necessary will to believe. He 
laments Mr. More’s acceptance of Anglicanism and pathetically 
rejects Mr. More’s rationalistic orthodoxy, stoutly affirming that 
“... the fate of Christianity today lies in the hands of those who 
have felt the pressure of the modern age sufficiently to compel 
them, for the present, though reluctantly, to stand outside the 
Church, and’ this is precisely the cause of my conviction that we 
neither can, nor should, go the whole way with Mr. More.” 

Yet the Roman Catholic defender of Mr. More’s Harvard Hu- 
manism, M. Mercier, in his The Challenge of Humanism, finds 
himself irked by Mr. More’s intrepid pushing of Humanistic 
principles to conclusions which are not M. Mercier’s, and is an- 
noyed because they are not Roman Catholic theological con- 
clusions: “What likelihood is there,” M. Mercier impatiently cries, 
“that we had to await his coming to know what to believe? He 
disowns Protestantism, but he does not accept authority, where 
infallible authority alone can have value. His religion remains 
individualistic . . ..Thus the whole effort of Paul Elmer More re- 
veals again the helplessness of individualism in relation to revea!ed 
religion.” 





*Paut Eimer Moze by Robert Shafer. New Haven. Yale University Press. 
1935. 
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F the whole of Mr. More’s thought, as expressed in his later as 

well as in his earlier books, failed to win the assent of those 
disposed to agreement with him, like Mr. Shafer and M. Mercier, 
the reason may doubtless be found not in his failure of purpose or 
logic but in the obvious and perhaps obnoxious naturalistic and 
secularistic limitations of his method. He may be assured that 
though he has not really started any new hares in theology or in 
philosophy he has completed the thrust of a naturalistic scepticism, 
which has behind it a realized experience of Buddhistic, Greek, and 
modern civilizations, and has made possible a way for others to 
discern at least the reasonableness, according to accepted con- 
temporary naturalistic values, of the Christian view of life. So far 
as Mr. More’s intellectual effort goes, it need not offend nor vex the 
naturist. If it offends the Christian dogmatist the reason may be 
partly its failure to correlate totally with Thomist or other au- 
thoritarian theology: and partly in its apathy to, or ignorance or 
rejection of, the Judaistic experience of religion as incomparably 
expressed in the literature of the Old Testament. In the absence 
of this Hebraic element of immediate realization of God, imagina- 
tively and zealously uttered, Mr. More falls completely out of 
historic Puritanism and is moré easily classifiable as a Stoic with 
epicurean addictions: and if a Christian feels impelled by his zeal 
to reject Mr. More’s contribution to apologetics, he may confirm 
his rejection with the words of Justin Martyr: “I put myself in 
the hands of a Stoic and I stayed a long time with him, but when 
I got no further in the matter of God, for he did not know himself 
and used to say this knowledge was not necessary, I left him.” 
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VISION INTO VERSION 


Tue PHILOSOPHER, THE PoET, AND THE SAINT 


. . » Beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sunder’d without tears. 
(Tennyson, Epistle prefixed to The Palace of Art.) 


O think deeply, to make beauty that has meaning, to live 

with sanctity—these are the three highest functions of man, 

It would be strange if, in this world of diversity, these three should 

be mere aspects of some more ultimate one, distinct from each 

other only by illusion; yet strange also, in this world, which is a 

connected whole, if they should be quite disparate and unrelated. 

It is the purpose of this article to show what they have in common, 

in what respects they are distinct, and in what measure they are 
mutually dependent. 


I. 


The purpose of philosophy is to give a Weltanschauung, a 
‘world-view’, an understanding of the universe so far as it can be 
understood. Its primary concern is to give knowledge on what 
men feel instinctively to be the great issues of life—happiness, the 
good, God, freedom, and immortality. It was so understood by 
the Ancient Greeks (with varying emphases on the theoretical and 
the practical). To Plato it was something which begins in wonder, 
or, again, a rehearsal for the play of eternal life; to Aristotle it 
was universal speculation; to Epicurus it was ‘an activity whose 
instruments are verbal arguments, and whose outcome is a life of 
blessedness.” In modern times, it certainly seems something else 





‘Plato, Theaet., 155d (cf. Hoffding, The Philosophy of Religion, E. T., ed. 
2, p. 30); Plato, Phaedo, 64a; Aristotle, Met., IV. ii. 1004a; Epicurus, ap. Sext. 
Emp.., Math., xi. 169. (Cf. the mediaeval definitions of philosophy, De Wulf, 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy, E. T., i. 52, 142, 328.) 
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to the outside world—a dry, technical, departmental study, remote 
from life, fit only for such as Burns called ‘tideless-blooded’: and 
many philosophers, to judge by their writings, regard it as such 
themselves. Such studies exist; and they can by wide definition 
be brought within the ambit of ‘philosophy’: but for our present 
purposes I shall adhere to the narrower but better definition of 
‘philosophy’ as ‘a study which yields a Weltanschauung’. 

To define ‘philosophy’ thus is not to deny that a philosophy 
which is earnestly set upon its business will and must raise ques- 
tions, such as those dealt with in logic and epistemology, which 
have no direct. connection—and the ordinary man is persuaded, 
in his omniscience, that they have no connection at all—with the 
solving of those problems of life which men (in Keats’s phrase) 
~ feel upon their pulses’. But if anyone denies that philosophy has 
its récherché, technical aspects, which must be taken seriously by 
all those who take philosophy seriously, then that man is either 
shirking the hard work of thought, or attempting to hide his in- 
nate incompetence for it, or crying sour grapes because circum- 
stances debar him from that leisure which is necessary for a 
scholarship which he secretly respects. 

A critic may indeed be right in holding that philosophy has on 
the whole become too abstract, specialized, divorced from life— 
that the verdict on many a book of philosophy must be, ‘Yes, but 
what does it matter?’ But he has a right to say this sort of thing 
only a posteriori, not a priori. We cannot reasonably dictate be- 
forehand to reality as to how simple its understanding is to be, or 
as to how much or how little technicality and specialization will 
be needed in the unravelling of it. We can only find this out as 
we try: we must be prepared to be as technical as the actual search 
demands.’ This is not the place for entering upon a discussion of 
the difficult problem—more difficult perhaps in philosophy even 
than elsewhere—of the relation between the specialized techni- 
cian and the lay ‘synoptist’.*. But I submit that the facts show that 





*Cf. Kant. Critique of Pure Reason, A237 (B296-7). 

"In philosophy the problem is, briefly, this: How can the layman properly 
appreciate the experts’ findings, and judge between the rival experts, without 
being an expert himself? I should say that the problem is, intellectually, in- 
soluble: in practice, it partly is in fact somehow soluble by the cultured medévimos. 
and partly is still insoluble—thus leaving a surd of hypothesis or faith in all ou: 
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the work of the professional logician and kindred specialists is 
needed for any deeply-grounded Weltanschauung. I do not say 
that we must all be logicians, or indeed must all be technical 
philosophers of any kind on pain of having no right to any 
opinions. I only say that we must in some way allow the special- 
ist his place, on pain of all our thought being infantile. - 

I allow all this, and would be glad enough, in another context, 
to stress it. But it is the other side that I am concerned to em- 
phasize here. Specialized knowledge in some way and measure 
may be indispensable, but from the point of view of value it is 
essentially instrumental. This is an intuitive judgment of value 
which applies to all specialized knowledge whatever: all such 
knowledge has value only as instrumental, though not necessarily 
instrumental to philosophy. No mere knowledge of fact, as knowl- 
edge of fact, has any value at all. For example, knowledge of 
the careers of baseball players has no value at all except as in- 
strumenta! to the enjoyment of a hobby. Knowledge of engi- 
neering has value only in the economic sense, and as an exercise 
for the mind on the same level as chess. And similarly, knowl- 
edge of mathematical logic has value—apart, again, from an en- 
joyment-value like that of chess—only if and as it is in some way 
a necessary part of that philosophy which will explain the life 
which we live as Menschen mit Menschen. This philosophy does 
have value in itself. It is intuitively true that we are better men 
if we understand the universe in the highest degree possible to us 
than if we do not understand it in that degree. This is an ulti- 
mate value-intuition: it cannot be proved; nor yet can it be denied, 
by anyone who is possessed of the full human range of value- 
sense.* 

Now if philosophy is taken thus, as an attempt to explain reality 
in its vital aspects, then the most important thing in it will be in- 
sight, or vision. For, in the first place, a man cannot speak, with 
any degree of competence, about what he does not understand: 





Weltanschauungen. But this, of course, raises vast problems which cannot even 
be touched on here. 

‘The propositions set down in this paragraph are the fundamental axioms of 
educational theory. But what a revolution their acceptance as such would effect! 
‘Technical’ and ‘scientific education,’ ‘research,’ and optional religious education 
—to take but four examples—would be profoundly affected. 
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and the great facts of which all deep thought about things must 
take account are understood by feeling—merely, but necessarily, 
by feeling. How can a man think adequately about the universe 
unless he has felt ‘the splendour and the havoc of the earth’— 


The mystery and the majesty of Earth, 
The joy, the exultation, 


and the whole gamut of man’s deepest feelings— 
quicquid agunt homines, votum, timer, ira voluptas? 


And, in the second place,—and I must state this argument here 
dogmatically, since to prove it would demand a full-dress ex- 
position of a whole epistemology—no philosophy which sets out to 
be, not a mere abstract exercise of thought, but an interpretative 
scheme of reality as felt, can proceed by any other method than 
by accepting as truth the propositions whose acceptance satisfies 
a need of our nature." Now knowledge of what are our needs 
(as opposed to. our whims), and knowledge of what will satisfy 
our needs—these come, not by ratiocination, but by vision. They 
must be seen—and seen, not as visual sense-data are seen, thrust 
by the organs upon the passive minds even of dolts; not as logical 
connections are seen, by a machine-like faculty which all but fools 
possess; but seen as are the visions of a seer, by the moral soul. 
Accordingly, the fundamental thing in philosophy is spiritual 
vision.® 





°This is a position which has better authority than is, I think, generally real- 
ized. Many of the great philosophers have, more or less, asserted it: most, if 
not all, of the rest can be detected covertly using it. Lotze, and the Gifford 
Lectures of Pringle-Pattison and Professors Sorley and Taylor show that it is 
quite commonly accepted as a basis for theism. But this is not the place in 
which to give a full list of references. 

I may, however, add that a corollary of this position—a corollary of some 
practical importance—is that any philosopher should be deeply suspect, if his 
‘formal utterances’ do not accord with his Privatmeinungen. Another technical 
corollary is that Lord Russell is utterly wrong in declaiming against the ‘literary 
method’ of the ‘classical tradition’ in philosophy. (See his Our Knowledge of 
the External World.) 

*In this connection, cf. the growing amount of authority for holding that a 
man’s philosophy depends ultimately on his character: see the list of references in 
my article ‘Authority and Theism,’ Congregational Quarterly, xiii. 2, Apr. 1935, 
-p. 191. An extreme expression of this idea is given in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s After 
Strange Gods, p. 40, where Mr. Eliot says that no one ‘can expect really to 
understand Kant and Hegel without knowing the German language and without 
such an understanding of the German mind as can only be acquired in the so- 
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I do not, however, wish for one moment to deny the importance 
in philosophy of reason in its narrower sense, or ‘reasonings’. The 
philosopher’s generic concern is with vision; but in his specific 
function as philosopher, he is not concerned with mere vision, but 
with systematization of vision—with ‘synopsis’, as Plato said.. It 
is his special function to think together, sifting needs from whims 
by the test of the compossibility of their satisfactions. This is a 
task for ratiocination; and it is an essential function of the phi- 
losopher. But at the basis of it all is vision. 

I append some authorities, of widely different types: 


Pascal: Le coeur ases raisons, dont la raison ne sait rien... 
M. de Roannez disait:—Les raisons me viennent aprés, mais 
d’abord la chose m’agrée ou me choque sans en savoir la 
raison, et cependant cela me choque par cette raison que je 
ne découvre qu’ensuite—Mais je crois, non pas que cela 
choquait par ces raisons qu’on trouve aprés, mais qu’on ne 
trouve ces raisons que parce que cela choque. 

Keats: I am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the 
heart’s affections and the truth of Imagination. 

A writer quoted by Professor Ames: It is a matter of ex- 
perience that in our moments of deep emotion, transitory 
though they be, we plunge deeper into the reality of things 
than we can hope to do in hours of the most brilliant argu- 
ment. At the touch of passion doors fly open which logic has 
battered on in vain: for passion rouses to activity not merely 
the mind, but the whole vitality of man. It is the lover, the 
poet, the mourner, the convert who shares for a moment the 
mystic’s privilege of lifting that Veil of Isis which science 
handles so helplessly, leaving only her dirty finger marks 
behind. 

Cook Wilson: When we do get a philosophic account, then, 
we must show that it harmonizes with.the workings of the 
unphilosophic consciousness. 

Mr. Thornton Wilder: She [Chrysis] cited often the say- 
ing of Plato that the true philosophers are the young men 
of their age. “Not,” she would add, “because they do it very 
well, but because they rush upon ideas with their whole soul. 
Later one philosophizes for praise, or for apology, or because 
it is a complicated intellectual game.” 





ciety of living Germans.’ More moderate is Balfour’s doctrine of metaphysicians 
being essentially poets (see The Foundations of Belief, ed. 8, pp. 171-3, 260-1). 
Note the implications of the common phrase ‘feeling your way into a philosophic 
system.’ And this incidentally shows why most eclecticisms are so weak. 
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Mr. James Stevens: “I have learned,” said the Philoso- 
pher, “that the head does not hear anything until the heart 
has listened, and that what the heart knows to-day the head 
will understand to-morrow.” . . . “If you listen to your heart,” 
said the Philosopher, “you will learn every good thing, for 
the heart is the fountain of wisdom tossing its thoughts up 
to the brain which gives them form.” 

Mr. John Cowper Powys: A cultured man is not one who 
turns from a disorganized feverish day to a nightly orgy with 
Hegel or Bergson. He is rather one for whom the diurna! 
magic-mirror, whether its fleeting images catch the sun or 
sink into shadow, offers a vision of the world that becomes 
steadily more and more his own. To philosophize is not to 
read philosophy; it is to feel philosophy. The raw spikes and 
jagged edges, the sour-tasting dust and wind-blown debris 
of superficial real life have to be deliberately comprehended, 
or at least deliberately evaded, before the more secret 
rhythms, the more recondite patterns of Nature, her humours, 
her tragedies, her poetry, take shape in the mind. None can 
call himself a philosopher whose own days are not made move 
intense and dramatic by his philosophizing. 
































But the greatest of testimonia to this doctrine of vision is pro- 
vided by the whole spirit of Plato. Plato is the greatest philoso- 
pher of all time—but why’ Not because of his technical, de- 
partmental work, though his research, for example, in logic, which 
greatly advanced the theory of predication, is most important. Nor 
yet because of his system, as such; for after twenty-three hundred 
years of criticism it is seen to be in great part untenable—if, that 
is, it may really be said to have ever existed at all. It is because 
of his vision. His hand is on the pulse of life: he knows what is 
in the heart of man. And it is the vision, not the system, that is 
his master. When he has a vision that he cannot fit into his sys- 
tem, he either recasts his system—witness the 7imaeus—or he 
makes a poem about it—witness the ‘myths’. He never holds 
back a truth which he sees because he cannot ‘fit it in’: with a fine 
disdain of consistency he gives us all he sees—except his inwardly 
cherished doctrine of the ‘Form of the Good’. Of this he indeed 
gives us glimpses in the Republic and the Philebus, and we know 
that he delivered lectures on it; but he would never completely 
publish it. How can we account for this strange reticence in one 
who was otherwise so earnest a missionary? Doubtless Plato 
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withheld this vision because he felt that it would neither fit prop- 
erly into his system, nor maké the theme of a poem of the only 
kind that he was able to write: indeed, it was perhaps a vision 
whose only expression could be religion. But we shall have more 
to say later about what is involved in this suggestion. 


II. 


The chief concern of the poet also is with vision. 

In saying this I do not at all mean to deny his concern with 
beauty. Just as we saw that it is specific of the philosopher to 
express vision in system, so it is specific of the poet to express 
vision in beauty. It is his task to produce an ‘organic whole’ of 
truth and beauty.” Beauty of words by itself, without meaning, 
does not yield postry, as witness Miss Sitwell’s verses (though 
they may have beauty of some sort). But, on the other hand, 
truth by itself will not suffice to make poetry: for example. Euclid’s 
proofs are not poetry (though, again, they may have beauty of 
some sort). 

Hence it cannot be said that the view presented here under- 
estimates the sheerly zsthetic element in poetry. To underesti- 
mate this would indeed be to go against the clear intuition that we 
surely all have as to the nature of poetry—an intuition which 
becomes especially clear when regarded under the form of our 
feeling of the kinship between poetry and the other arts, a like- 
ness in which the common element can only, in view of the nature 
of the arts, be beauty, and not vision.* 

Conversely, the view presented here does not over-moralize or 
over-intellectualize the theory of poetry. For it does not lend 
any countenance to the view that the function of poetry is as it 





"I use the phrase ‘organic whole’ in the sense given to it by Professor Mocre 
in Principia Ethica. I should agree and even stress that the essence of poetry 
lies in the ‘organic whole’ rather than in any of its parts as such. This ad- 
mission will, I think, turn aside from my theory all the reasonable objections 
of the anti-intellectualist theories of poetry (see for example, Bradley. The 
Principles of Logic, ed. 2, p. 627). However, see Stewart, Plato’s Doctrine of 
Ideas, pp. 163-4, and Mr. Lippmann, 4 Preface to Morals, pp. 101-4, for lively 
presentations of both sides of the controversy as to whether the poet is a prophet. 

®Because in the various ‘organic wholes’ of value which the other ar*s in their 
various ways and media aim to create, vision is far less important an element 
than it is in poetry. But it would generally, if not always, be wrong to deny 
its presence: there is at least some truth in Coleridge’s dictum that ‘All the fine 
arts are different species-of poetry.’ 
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was conceived by Martin Tupper, or is conceived by Miss Wil- 
cox, Miss Stitch, and Mr. Guest’ The purpose of poetry is not 
to moralize or instruct in a medium of metre, but to give vision 
in a medium of word-beauty. And word-beauty is not to be 
equated with metre, and still less is vision to be equated with 
moralization and instruction. 

This last point seems to coincide with Arnold’s dictum, that 
‘truth of poetry’ is not the same as ‘truth of fact’. This distinction 
can best be made clear by examples: 


nonAd8oov’ abdavar’ ’Aqoodira, 

mai Alos, S0AdmAoxe, Alocoual oe 

uy pw’ Goan pnd’ dviornt dSapuva, 
nxétvia, Oipov. 


And when they went, I heard the noise of their wings like 
the noise of great waters, like the voice of the Almighty, 
a noise of tumult like the noise of an host: when they 
stood, they let down their wings. 


O they rade on, and farther on, 

And they waded rivers abune the knee; 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


What is the ‘poetic truth’ of these passages—so far as that can be 
put at all into plain prose? Sappho, I suppose, meant to give us 





*On the other hand, I must protest that these writers have a place in society, 
and an important one. They are not, of course, poets; but the tendency of the 
‘highbrow’ is to sneer at them in every respect; and this is due to snobbish con- 
fusion, whereby a right standard is applied in the wrong place. When the 
‘highbrow’ genuinely brightens the lives of as many people as does Miss Stitch, 
then he may sit in full judgment upon her. Till then, he must either grant her 
the honor which is her due, or stand convicted of a failure to understand ordi- 
nary people, which means a failure to understand life at all. And let him not 
forget that Plato (though doubtless not in his deeper moments) championed 
something closely akin to the Stitch theory of poetry. (In this note, I write 
with the bitterness of one recently ‘convicted of sin’ in himself as regards this 
matter.) 
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the vision of the force and power and pain of love; Ezekiel, the 
vision of the soul’s abasement before the ‘numinous’; the ballad- 
writer, the vision of that vague sense of the mysterious which for 
sensitive spirits hangs hauntingly around all being; Shakespeare, 
the vision of what life must seem to one far gone in sin. “Truth . 
of fact’ is non-existent in these passages, or of minimal importance. 
Sappho does not mean just what she asserts—if she asserts any- 
thing at all, for the stanza is a prayer. The details of Ezekiel’s 
vision dream were never meant to be taken literally—which is a 
good thing, since in the account taken as a whole they are ex- 
ceedingly confused. The propositions asserted in the verse from 
the ba'lad have very little meaning; they are only media for an 
‘atmosphere’. And Shakespeare does not, in the passage cited, 
commit himself personally to an unadulterated pessimism: he 
meant the assertion, if taken as prose, only hypothetically and 
subjectively—if one is like Macbeth, then life will look like that. 
Clearly, it is a vistonm that is the real meaning of all four of the 
passages quoted. 

The true poet is never didactic,—not, at least, while he works 
qua poet—but he is always a teacher. His mark is ‘high serious- 
ness.’ Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has summed up his function well: 


As we dwell here between two mysteries, of a sou! within 
and an ordered Universe without, so among us are granted 
to dwell certain men of more delicate intellectual fibre than 
their fellows—men whose minds have, as it were, filaments 
to intercept, apprehend, conduct, translate home to us stray 
messages between these two mysteries, as modern telegraphy 
has learnt to search out, snatch, gather home human messages 
astray over waste waters of the Ocean. 


The great poet is great because he deals with just those same great 
themes for grappling with which the great philosopher is great. I 
quote Sir Arthur again: 


Is it possible, Gentlemen, that you can have read one, two, 
three or more of the acknowledged masterpieces of literature 
without having it borne in on you that they are great because 
they are alive, and traffic not with cold celestial certainties, 
but with men’s hopes, aspirations, doubts, loves, hates, break- 
ings of the heart; the glory and the vanity of human en- 
deavour, the transience of beauty, the capricious uncertain 
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lease on which you and I hold life, the dark coast to which 
we inevitably steer; all that amuses or vexes, all that gladdens, 
saddens, maddens us men and women on this brief and 
mutable traject which yet must be home for a while, the 
anchorage of our hearts? 
With certain reservations necessitated by technical considerations 
(considerations of education and ear), a man writes as he feels: 
and a man feels as he is. And so—to quote Sir Arthur yet again— 


> 10 


‘the style can never be separated from the man’. 


Ill. 


Wherein does a saint differ from a merely moral man, a man 
who sees his duty and does it? What is it—to ask the same 
question in more concrete form—that raises a St. Francis above, 
not merely the Malvolios and the Sir Willoughby Patternes (who, 
being ‘hard’ and self-centred, have not, in spite of their right- 
eousness, fulfilied their main duty, the duty of love), not merely 
above such men as the Cherryb!e Brothers (of whom one would 
grow more than a little tired in time), but above the honorable, 
pleasant, warm-hearted men, such as we meet and respect in 
everyday life? The answer must be, The saint lives by an ex- 
ceptional vision. 

Duty passes into sanctity, for it is man’s duty to have a high 
vision and to live by it. But sanctity is above duty as ordinarily 
conceived. Love is a duty, but in its finest form it is destroyed 
when it is done as a duty. Sanctity and love (d&ydan)—and these 
two are one—are above rule, above ‘the sphere of claims and 
counter-claims’, above any self-conscious striving: they are dedi- 
cation to a vision. And so: ‘Al! labour is light to a lover, nor can 
a man better overcome labour than by love’. ‘Like the arm of 
the bridegroom over the bride, So is My yoke over those that 
know Me.” The life of a saint is not merely good; it also has a 
poetic lilt, and a strange flavor of beauty; the saint, in the Fran- 
ciscan phrase, is a ‘jongleur de Dieu’. 

Hence, for the saint also, the central thing is vision. But his 


goes 





The Art of Writing, p. 11; p. 237 (cf. the passage of Professor Gilbert 
Murray quoted on-p. 193); p. 132. 

“Richard Rolle, The Mending of Life, p. 230, (ed. Comper); The Odes of 
Solomon, xlii. 8 (trans. Rendel Harris and Mingana.) 
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specific mark is the living of it. Qua saint, he does not systema- 
tize the vision, nor express it in beauty; he lives the vision—he 
expresses it in character, and so in act. The ordinary religious 
man is not a saint, because he neither has the vision very per- 
sonally and steadily, nor does he live very constantly by such 
vision as he has. Not even the ordinary mystic is a saint: for he 
(or more often she) has the vision, but gives it no outlet, except 
such as it can force for itself in hysteria. And so, as Professor 
Leuba and others have taught us, the last state of that person is 
often far worse than the first. 

The saint fuses vision and action: hence he is not on the one 
hand, a mere contemplative; but, on the other hand, his life cannot 
be understood entirely in terms of austerities or busy action or 
just deeds. His hall-mark is vision and action fused into an 
‘organic whole’ of action which is not merely right, but which, as 
we say, ‘has a flavor about it’. There is even something profound- 
ly true about our jesting phrase ‘the odor of sanctity’. For 
sanctity can be understood only zsthetically, since at the heart of 
it is a vision which can only enter the mind (whether of the saint 
or of the person discussing him) by aio@nous. It cannot be de- 
fined, in the ordinary way: it can only be indicated by cognate 
words—perhaps ‘dedication’ is the nearest—or by examples— 
perhaps the best examples that one can cite, from among the dead, 
are St. Francis of Assisi and Studdert-Kennedy. 


IV. 


In this paper so far, I have tried to show how philosopher, poet, 
and saint all have one matter, one tAn, with which they deal, 
fiamely, vision; but that they differ from one another by their 
eldoc, that is, according to the specialized ways in which they deal 
with that common matter. In what follows, I wish to show how 
each of these three functions, though distinct in conception and 
even to some extent isolable in practice, tends to need and to in- 
volve the others, so that the perfect philosopher is also poet and 
saint, and similarly, mutatis mutandis, with the rest. 
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V. 
Viston NEeEpDs, anD TENDs To INvoLvE, PHILosopxy. 


Vision, to whomsoever it comes, including the poet and the 
saint, bears with it a challenge to philosophize. For vision is, 
firstly, never complete, and, secondly, never safe, until it has been 
philosophized about. 

Firstly, it is never complete without philosophy. I do not wish 
here to dogmatize about the psychology of genius, or to try to set 
any arbitrary limits to the self-originating powers of thought: but 
it is broadly true that no full-orbed vision comes without there 
being, at some stage, hard intellectual labor at ultimate problems 
—without, that is, philosophy, the true philosophy which consists 
in intellectual labor after a Weltanschauung. And, again, no 
thought is seen quite truly till it is seen in relation to other truths, 
that is, ultimately, till it is set in a system. But systems do not 
‘come down ready-made out of heaven: their ingredients, the 
separate thoughts, may come in a flash of ‘revelation’; but the 
systems are the result of patient toil by steady thinkers. 

Secondly, vision is never safe without philosophy. For only 
in philosophy have we any criterion as to what alleged visions 
really are visions: and visions can be confused most tragically 
with other things. For vision, as its name implies, is an aesthetic 
function of man—it gives us truth which we see, or feel, to be so. 
But this aesthetic side of us, these ‘visions’ or ‘feelings’ of ours, 
are notoriously unreliable. We do not know much of the work- 
ings of this side of our nature; we only know them to be strangely 
complex. Our ‘feelings’ may at one moment flash God into our 
souls, and at the next be one tense urge of lust; and often such 
extremes get strangely mixed. The mere visionary, therefore, at 
least for part of his time, may well be a moral pervert.” 

Indeed, he would seem to have a greater chance of this fate than 
has the ordinary man. For, in cultivating his aesthetic side, he 
incidentally strengthens his sensual self, and thus disqualifies 





“This danger is amply recognized by the Roman Church, which has an elabo- 
rate system of ‘direction’ for its mystics, to guide the vision-life of the visionary 
according to the philosophy of the Church. Protestantism, doubtless for good 
reasons, has not adopted any such system, and hence suffers much from the 
vagaries of fanatics. 
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himself from that safe life of mediocrity, that ‘cloistered and 
fugitive virtue’, which most of us manage to attain for want of 
personalities sufficiently developed to have any very strong temp- 
tations; whereas the saint is often distressed with quite abnormal 
‘assaults of the devil’, as was the case, for example, with St. 
Guthlac. 

And the visionary may strengthen his sensual self not only 
positively, by developing the aesthetic side of his nature, but also 
negatively, by removing the restraints upon its expression which 
ordinary men respect. In his cult of the heart, he may despise 
the head; in his search for the striking, he may jettison common- 
sense; in his development of self, he may contemn the ordinary, 
‘respectable’ moralities: in short, he may refuse all the restraints 
which would be put upon him by the various thought-out systems 
offered him by society. 

Now much of this is unavoidable. The man of vision, if he is 
to develop his vision, has to strengthen his aesthetic self, and 
hence he has to put aside the conventional; and so he cannot 
escape many of the grave risks of individualism. And a large 
proportion of these results, even in the most wilfully wayward 
geniuses, are good; one part of the outcome is fresh vision. But 
such vision, if attained by mere strengthening of the aesthetic side 
and rejection of the restraints of old systems, without any replace- 
ment of them by the discipline of a worthy new system wrought 
out from the visions newly won—such vision is bought at the price 
of a maimed, sensual life, which from the standpoint of society 
must, in the sum, be condemned. To illustrate—‘Art for art’s 
sake’ led to Oscar Wilde; and society very rightly clapped him in 
jail. And such a life is to be condemned even from the standpoint 
of art or vision. Undisciplined visionaries, in the end, fatally 
cripple their powers of vision: they see in brilliant flashes, but of 
necessity miss those highest visions which ‘see life steadily and 
see it whole,’ and then in turn give greater soundness of living, 
which again makes possible deeper vision. As Seneca rightly 
said, ‘nec philosophia sine virtute est nec sine philosophia virtus’. 
The illustration I have just used, given a different twist, will il- 
lustrate this side too: ‘Art for art’s sake’ led to Oscar Wilde, and 
not to William Shakespeare. 
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Now, as this illustration hints, I have not, in this last paragraph, 
been tracing a mere imaginary ‘rake’s progress’, but have been 
pointing out a fact of some social importance, and offering an ex- 
planation of it. It is indeed a fact of some social importance when 
men of the powers of De Quincey and Francis Thompson die of 
drugs, and men of brilliance like Schopenhauer and D. H. Law- 
rence drag out their lives in misery and help to create an age of 
pessimism. It is a social fact of the utmost importance when 
perhaps the majority of our intelligentsia, instead of being a cul- 
tural leaven in society leading us into a real civilization, are a 
mere semi-Bohemian coterie, who are (however speciously prac- 
tical they may try to appear with their communist economics and 
the like) utterly out of touch with the real life of their times. 

That is the state, not indeed of the whole artistic world today, 
but of our self-styled ‘moderns’. They are acting out in them- 
selves the tragedy of Tennyson’s The Palace of Art. Or, to ex- 
press their degradation in Plato’s terms, they stand condemned as 
puobedpoves and not mioodot. 

Of course, these men think, in a way: some of them are even 
professional philosophers of considerable erudition. But their 
thought is a mere disguise for undisciplined feeling. The result 
is that they are no more than mere visionaries: and so even their 
vision, that pearl of great price for which they have sold all else, 
is wild, fitful, whimsical, rebellious, dilettante—anything but 
steady and true. The men who should be among our leaders are a 
clique of degenerates. Fortunately they have not the effective- 
ness to be dangerous: but they are a sad waste in a time of need. 

That is the fate of the poets who will not philosophize, or will 
not philosophize worthily. Much the same might be said of the 
saints: only their case is not of the same social urgency, since in 
very many cases they have a vicarious philosophy imposed upon 
them by authority; and, further, in so far as they have not dis- 
appeared, they have largely reformed themselves. Nevertheless, 
there is always the possibility of the man with great spiritual 
powers becoming a mere religious visionary, for want of adequately 
connecting up his vision with the other elements in life by means 
of a sound system of thought. The history of the Christian 
Church, and even its calendar of officially-styled ‘saints’, is full of 
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the stories of almost worthless psychopaths, who began with great 
powers of spirit, but side-tracked them into hysteria or worse, 
simply for want of a worthy doctrine of the immanence of God 
and His mediation through character.” The various schools of 
‘Quietists’ are especial examples of this. 


VI. 


Vision NeEps, AND TENDs TO INVOLVE, Poetry. 

Vision demands expression in words of some sort. Without en- 
tering here into the very complicated problem of ‘wordless mean- 
ings’, we may say that vision is at least not fully grasped and 
made our own till it is put into words.“ No doubt our deepest 
vision is ‘ineffable’; but for that very reason it is only in a limited 
sense ours. And other arts besides poetry, non-verbal arts, 
doubtless express vision: but just in so far as they do this, they 
have ‘meaning’, and approximate toward poetry. I would define 
poetry as deep vision expressed in words, or—so as not to prejudice 
the problem just raised—in any other medium that has a fairly 
high degree of ‘meaning’. 

I admit that there is not the same absolute necessity, for no- 
bility of selfhood, to express the vision in words of beauty, as 
there is to systematize it in philosophy and to live it in saintliness. 
There are many ‘mute, inglorious Miltons’, who are comparatively 
little the worse for being mute. But most of us do express such 
vision as we have in words—if not in public, then in self-colloquy: 
and most of us would have the flow of our vision checked it we 
could not thus utter it. And when we do utter it, then, with 
greater or less success (for success depends not only on the vision, 
but also on technical control over language and on power to weavé 
the two into a real ‘organic whole’), we think or speak or write 


poetry. 





*It may here be noted again that this may be given not only by individual 
philosophizing, but also by a philosophy imposed by authority, especially if im- 
posed as a ‘way of life.’ This is shown by the effectiveness of the monastit 
‘Orders,’ at their best, in guiding aright the mediaeval mystics. Similarly, in the 
aesthetic sphere, the accepted background of Christian belief disciplined the 
tnediaeval craftsmen, with results such as are possible only in an ‘age of faith,’ 
And note the significance of a whole group of modern art-terms such as ‘puri- 
tanism.’ 

“Cf. the fine passage of Newman on the intimate connection of thought and 
spcech, quo’ed in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Almost of itself the deepest vision puts on beautiful words. Note 
how Jesus, quite un-self-consciously, spoke parables of the highest 
beauty; and his scantily-educated biographers were able to give 
them perfect form. Note how magnificently St. Francis burst 
forth into the Canticle of the Sun. Read the prose of any of the 
great English mystics—Richard Rolle, Juliana of Norwich, John 
Donne, Thomas Traherne—and note how it kindles into poetry by 
the very energy of vision. Read the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, and there find what an ordinary British bench of Bishops 
succeeded in writing when they dealt with high thoughts. Even 
models of crabbedness like Aristotle and Aquinas find stateliness 
of diction when they deal with high themes: Aristotle was even 
praised by Cicero for a ‘flumen orationis aureum’ (in works now 
lost); and Thomas’s sacramental hymns are among the greatest 
poems of the world. Even plain old Bunyan has found his way, 
on his merits, into The Oxford Book of English Verse. And the 
simplest men speak pure poetry at the crises of their lives.” 

Conversely, the ‘moderns’ write brilliantly, but only by spasms 
poetically. The lyric, in which the ‘moderns’ excel, is the medium 
par excellence for fitful, spasmodic vision, for the exposition of 
partial, hypothetical world-views. And in few ages of literature 
has there been rhetoric so unpoetically rhetorical as s Lord Russell’s, 
or prose so prosy as Mr. Shaw’s. 

The lesson of all this, is, not that twentieth-century philoso- 
phers ought to imitate their Ionian predecessors and write in 
verse, nor yet that poets should study technical philosophy and 
become ‘philosophical poets’ of the type of Goethe. There could 
be few worse fates for either philosophy or poetry. Rather the 
lessons are, that elevated thought, if ‘given its way’, almost 
naturally finds itself poetical expression, and that fully poetical 
expression is only possible with elevated thoughts.” Wordsworth 





%Cf. this sentence from the normally crabbed Spinoza, ‘Non sunt nisi instru- 
mentum in manu Artificis, quod inscium servit, et serviendo consumitur.’ Or 
these from Erigena, ‘Jpse enim in omnia currit, ct nullo modo stat, sed omnia 
currendo implet. ‘Ita rerum suae omnium causa omnia, quae ¢x se sunt, ad 
seipsam reducit, sine ullo sui motu, sed sola pulchritudinis virtute.” A fine 
example in English of a normally undistinguished style raised for a while to 
greatness by the greatness of a subject, is provided by Professor G. A. Coe, in 
his appreciation of Jesus, in The Psychology of Religion, pp. 186-8. 

"This point is magnificently argued, with examples, by Sir Arthur Quiiler- 
Couch, op. cit., pp. 110-9. 
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rightly held that ‘poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowl- 
edge.’ And it might almost be said that the test of a doctrine being 
both true and important is that sooner or later it becomes poetry: 
or, as Mr. Yeats says, ‘Whatever of philosophy has been made 
poetry is alone permanent’. It is this same truth that lies behind 
what is Plato’s deeper teaching on the subject, his doctrine that 
poets are God-inspired.” 

Ambiguities in language often reveal real kinships in meaning, 
which can be missed in languages which are more precise. It is 
very suggestive that the Greek poets were called coqol, and also 
that xadds is a word which wavers between an aesthetic and a 
moral sense. And, whilst we are speaking of the linguistic felicities 
of the Ancients, we may note the meaning pregnant in the Latin 
phrase ‘sanctus’ or ‘sacer vates’. 

The ties between religion and beauty are close and reciprocal.” 
Perhaps religion began in beauty: it was perhaps the realization 
of beauty in the great scenes of nature that, by turning the merely 
fearful into the sublime, raised man from his pre-religious sense 
of cosmic dread to that sense of the ‘numinous’ in which religion 
began. And throughout all its history, religion has constantly 
refreshed itself at the healthy fount of nature-mysticism.” In its 
turn religion, thus born and nourished in beauty, repays its debt 
by constantly overflowing into self-expressions of beauty fraught 
with meaning—that is, according to our present definition, into 
poetry. 


VII. 


Vision NEEDS, AND TENDS TO INVOLVE, SANCTITY. 


Vision comes through personality: sound personality is unified: 
therefore if vision is not lived by, the personality will be ‘split’, 
and the personality and the vision will deteriorate together. Con- 
versely, vision lived deepens the power of vision: ‘If any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it 





*In the Phaedrus, and the Jon, not the Republic and the Laws. 

*V. Bridges, The Testament of Beauty, pass., especially IV fim. 

*¥. examples collected in my article, ‘The Sacramental Life,’ Religion in Life, 
Oct., 1935. (In calling nature-mysticism ‘healthy,’ I do not intend to commit 
myself to approval of all the theories and practices which have in various cases 
been associated with it.) 
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be of God’: ‘He that keepeth the law becometh master of the 
intent thereof’. 

Wordsworth, with no life but his poetry, grew prosaic and dull; 
Shelley, with no depth of character, was fitful and uncertain in his 
poetic attainment. The ‘moderns’ I have already commented on 
in this respect. But Job wrought out his philosophy and his poetry 
as he grappled with the making of his character; and minds like 
Vergil’s and Dante’s and Keats’s—Keats’s especially—have ma- 
tured as their living has deepened. 

Moreover, all the great philosophies end in worship. High ex- 
amples of this are Plato with his unpublished doctrine of the Form 
of the Good, and Aquinas leaving his Summa uncompleted be- 
cause of the ecstasy of his revelations. Even the lesser philoso- 
phies point in this direction—for example Spinoza’s system, cul- 
minating in ‘acqutescentia’: and perhaps even the Epicurean cul- 
tivation of d&tagatia is a feeble striving towards this light. 

However, in order to explicate this idea fully we should 
probably have to work out an entire theory of immanentism— 
some high doctrine, such as that of which the germ at least is in 
Plato, for whom participation in the Form of sogia is participa- 
tion in Deity; or that of the later Hebrews, in which Wisdom is 
at one and the same time ordinary human knowledge, and is also 
‘a clear effluence of the glory [the Shekinah] of the Almighty’.” 

Equally, if not more, significant, is the way in which living 
deepens the minds and personalities and visions of those ordinary, 


-devoted, humble people who live quietly around us and uncon- 


sciously win our respect. That is why old age is nearly always 
to be respected, for living forces vision upon men, and then sifts 
their visions with a rude hand, till only the soundest remain. Thus 
in the ordinary work of living, folk of the most humble gifts are 
chastened into deep vision—vision which makes them philosophers, 
poets, and saints: for they have had the visions shaken to- 
gether into a system of deep wisdom; and often they can put 
them into words of simple beauty; and always they can live them 
out in unassuming sanctity. And this three-fold expression of a 
single vision-filled personality is religion at its truest and best. 


It is t0 ed Etjv—the ‘good life’, the final end for man. 





VY. The Wisdom of Solomon, chap. vii. 
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THE POETRY OF ST.-J. PERSE 


Bouche close 4 jamais sur la feuille de l'Gme' 


MMEDIATELY after the assassination of Alexander, King 
of Jugoslavia, the following item appeared in an American 
newspaper: 


A move to insure continued peace was taken here today 
when Foreign Minister Benes of Czechoslovakia had a two- 
hour talk with Alexis Leger of the Foreign Office. 

M. Leger was Briand’s intimate collaborator. M. Leger 
has shown himself to have the levelest head of any Foreign 
Minister in Continental Europe. 


Like “AE” and Paul Claudel, M. Léger is both statesman and 
poet. When the first quarter of the twentieth century will have 
become ancient history, perhaps among its four or five remem- 
bered poets of contemporary France will be found his name under 
the pseudonym of St.-J. Perse. 

Aléxis Léger was born in 1889, on the island of Saint-Léger, ir 
the French West Indies. From it he derived the pseudonym of 
St. Léger—Léger under which he published Eloges, his first book 
of poems, in 1911. In 1924, however, he changed it to St.-J. Perse, 
an appellation he has kept since, and under which all his work 
appears now. 

Concerning the worldly activity of this poet, little, if any infor- 
mation, is available. We know that he is engaged in the diplo- 
matic service of his country. But he does not like to have the 
public know that the General Secretary in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of France, and the poet St.-J. Perse, are one and the 
same person. Like a colleague of his, Paul Claudel, and perhaps 
in his company, he travelled in his younger days far and wide on 
official missions, to Japan, China, and other parts of Asia. From 





Lips forever sealed upon the page of the soul.” 
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the age of twenty-seven to the age of thirty-five to be exact, the 
poet, under the cloak of diplomacy, led the life of a mandarin, ab- 
sorbing with the fragrance, the colors, the romance of the East, 
its spirit, poetry and mystery. He returned home then, to become 
an assistant director for Asiatic Affairs, and the intimate collab- 
orator and friend, the “right arm” of that apostle of peace, Aristide 
Briand. Ten years elapsed. Upon the resignation early in 1933 
of Philippe Berthelot from his position as Director in the inner 
council-chambers at the Quai d’Orsay, Aléxis Léger, alias dictus, 
St.-J. Perse, was elevated to the honor of being “the first of 
France’s ambassadors”. 
As a recent writer in L’Europe Nouvelle remarked: 


Never was a more meteoric rise marked by more abne- 
gation and renunciation on his part. At every stage in his 
career, M. Léger has had to do himself violence in order to 
overcome his wayfaring spirit, his reticent nature, and his 
love of the inner life. It is at the side of M. Briand, in the 
course of seven years spent without leisure or holidays, that 
he learnt the arts of self-effacement, of self-sacrifice, of in- 
difference to the hostility of envious ones, and of finding 
delight in the discharge of his duty. Had he attempted, he 
could have ascended more rapidly: he refused three or four 
times, in two years, the offers of ambassadorships to Brussels, 
to Rome, or to Washington. No one is more indifferent to 
success and honors than M. Léger. His activity pertains to 

y, this world, but his kingdom is of another. Every fifteen or 

eighteen months, he regains his precarious and splendid 
freedom for a few weeks, which he spends roving over the 
seas in a sailboat, alone with two or three sailors under the 
sky. 

I have quoted the entire article because it is so difficult, in the 
case of St.-J. Perse, to get a picture of the man his contemporaries 
know. We may discount the journalistic and political aspects of 
this sketch and retain the portrait of the double personality it 
draws. The uninitiated may be struck by the purely classic traits 
of the mask the diplomat wears: elegant, formal, supremely 
courteous, conventional even. But the eyes behind the mask be- 
tray the poet ...to the poet. In them shines, as in the eyes of 
children, or-of unspoiled “savages”, the light of an idea, or of a 
vision, that is being constantly created and recreated. And that 
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light illumines every animate and inanimate object that happens 
within its focus. 

It may seem difficult to reconcile the functions of the political 
with those of the mystic seer of the absolute. But a poet is a 
thaumaturge. Ours, to his honor, is the reward that he has per- 
formed this miracle. Though temporal and the spiritual dwell in 
him, neither intrudes upon the domain, or the prerogatives, of the 
other. Indeed, it seems evident that each derives inspiration: and 
comfort from the fellowship of the other. The poet alone concerns 
us here. What has he to say of this partnership between the man of 
dreams and the man of deeds? To my perplexing inquiry, I can 
imagine him formulating something like the following challenging 
reply: “The poet, absolute rebel by definition, eternal Dissenter, 
must preserve intact in him, within his inmost self, the integrity — 
of his rebellion. He must not permit his social needs to debase 
Vor vierge de la création, the purity of his creative instinct. He 
must not permit his Art to deteriorate into an instrument for his 
livelihood (else it would sink to the level of journalism—the very 
thought of which could, I surmise, cloud the clear voice of the 
speaker), nor into a medium for propaganda in the service of a 
cause alien to himself. In either, his revolt would be attenuated 
by compromise; it would become impure. To keep it unsullied, 
the poet must present to the social side of life the social side of | 
his being (this does not imply that he is to accept everything, but » 
that he must instead find in society the place where his social 
faculties are best fitted). Poetry must remain uncontaminated 
by everyday life. It must be cultivated as a luxury, comme un 
luxe, for the mind.” 

This idea might convey the impression that St.-J. Perse upholds 
the theory of “Art for Art”, or the “Ivory Tower”, for the poet. 
Nothing could be more untrue to his belief. If I dare interpret 
his thought in a few words, it can be summarized into something 
like this: “Poets of to-day have rendered very valuable service 
(and the poets of the future will be greatly indebted to them for 
this), by doing away with the false notion of Art for Art, and by 
reinvesting poetry with its ancient pomp and inevitable character 
in the eyes of the poet. They have looked for the true roots of 
poetry in the obscure depths of the human soul. They commit a 
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grave error, however (he would add, having the surrealist poets 
in mind, doubtless), when they claim to find in the subconscious 
and irresponsible nature of man a spontaneous source of poetry; 
when they deify, almost, the subliminal state. It is necessary to 
explore the hidden mysteries of the spirit, no doubt, but only for 
the sake of exposing them to the waking conscience, for the sake 
of shedding more light upon them, by conscious labor, craftsman- 
ship and technique, of which the poet is always responsible in his 
own eyes.” 

_ My imaginary interview might end here. I do not know if 
Baudelaire, or Lautréamont, could have subscribed to that part 
of it relating to the revolt of the poet. Their dissent was vocal 
_ as well as inward. They were social as well as spiritual noncon- 
formists. They were not only rebels, but prophets also, voices 
crying out in the wilderness. Rimbaud could not be divided; he 
could not compromise. He cut himself loose from poetry before 
he reentered the path of social duty. Poets like St.-J. Perse and 
Paul Claudel, on the other hand, belong to the category of saints 
rather than to that of prophets. They do not accept society, but 
they serve it. Their kingdom and their poetry extend to other 
worlds. But they pay. homage’ to this. :Though spiritually they 
are beyond it, temporally they are its humble servants. 


I. 


The poetry of St.-J. Perse comes from the hazy reality of a 
mystic past, like a radiant image out of a mirror. The mist van- 
ishes, the glass melts, and from its mysterious waters rises a winged 
creature. This marvelous being has the fragrance and the colors 
of flowers; it has the sensitiveness of winged insects. It 
seems nurtured and suckled with earthly fruits and celestial elixirs. 
When its heart and mind are intoxicated to the limit of human en- 
durance, it breaks forth into a pure, aérial song of joy and sorrow. 
It is over soon, and it then relapses into a silence forever. The 
wings are folded again; the waters are crystallized back into glass. 
Only the reflection from the mirror—its poetry, pure, diaphanous, 
infinite—remains to attest the miraculous metamorphosis. 

St.-J. Perse is divided in his allegiance to the spirit. Though | 
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life plays an irresistible melody upon his heart strings, he bathes 
the realities of the earth in the beaming enchantment of his poetic 
eye. He struggles for the voluptuous strength of nature, the 
secret communion between dumb animal and silent skies. He 
strives to enter as a partner into their peaceful understanding. He 
sees with disquieting fortitude the disruptive character of our 
earthly condition. The unknowing impulse of all life towards 
light is a measure of a contrary blind urge towards decay. Withal, 
spirit and matter commune in a reintegration of transcending 
harmony. The poetry of St.-J. Perse is the embodiment of a 
moment of such harmony. 

The poet’s allegiance to the ideal does not hamper him in his 
intermittent self-abandonment to the enticements of the earth. His 
tenderness for the things of life equals then, in feeling and emotion, 
the appeal of the sky. He awakes as though from another exist- 
ence, his grimed cheeks still bearing the stamp of an old dream. 
Through every fiber in him courses the mysterious sap that changes 
dust into flowers; through every thought of his shines the spark- 
ling freshness of morning heavens. He conveys something of his 
thrilling sensation in lines of a clear and touching simplicity. The 
mildness and purity of the air, its luminous constancy, the wonder 
at sharing with the hands in the softness of the day, speak through 
him with tenderly beseeching music. This is the marvelling of a 
soul happening upon the outbursts of dawn. Thrilled by ex- 
pectant and pregnant life, the soul thrills life in turn with its song. 
It wonders at, and is itself a wonder in the eyes of, nature. 
Harassed as yet by no fear, pain, defeat and turmoil, the adorable 
desires of youth lend it the adorable eternity of a day. A wistful 
mood pervades many of the early poems in Eloges. The book 
opens with a cantata entitled: Pour Féter une Enfance, which 
sings a dream childhood. Its subtitle could well be: 4 la Recherche 
d’un Paradis Perdu—The Quest of a Lost Paradise. It evokes the 
vision of a blessed antiquity, a high condition of purity in human 
nature and feature. It is difficult to determine whether we are in 
the presence of a recollection from childhood, or from a lost Para- 
dise—a golden Atlantis sunk beneath the sea of oblivion, “a world 
swaying between sparkling waters, .. .” It is both, perhaps. The 
poet himself is uncertain. Do these fabulous impressions pertain 
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to this or to another age? “—If not childhood, what was there be- 
sides at that time that is no more?” There were, he remembers, 
magic lands: : 

Dales! Hills! there was more order! And the light ex- 
tended to the confines of the realm. And shadow and light 
were nearer to being the same thing then .. . 

He adds the cryptic allusion: “I speak of an homage due.. .” 
The passage recalls L’Invitation au Voyage of Baudelaire: 
“There all is order and beauty, Bliss, serenity and ecstasy.” Some- 
thing in Perse’s poem is akin, also, in places, to the thirst and 
ardor in Les Nourritures .Terrestres of André Gide. It is the 
taste of the fruits the poet’s desires recall, which he ate, “without 
the rotting of their relish at the tip of his lips.” Fruits from 
distant Cathay they must-have been, for the poet spent there years 
now full of memories. “I remember,” he says, “I remember the 
brine the yellow-colored nurse had to wipe off the angle of my 
eyes.” The same sharp, briny sensation will recur in his later 
poem Anabase: 
With salt shall I revive the dead mouths of desire! 
Him who has not praised thirst and drunk the water of the sand from a sallet 
I trust him little in the commerce of the soul. . . 
Also the poem recalls the instinct and intensity of Proust’s quest 
in the first chapters of the latter’s work. Here, however, there is 
only pure quintessence: the sensibility and memory of the novel- 
ist, but distilled, purified, and crystallized into pure poetry. It 
is curious to find, nevertheless, peculiar similarities between the 
two chroniclers: the same anxious hypersensibility, the same sor- 
rowing recollection of mother, father, and nurse. Even the por- 
‘trait of the grandmother is not missing in the midst of these figures 
that issue from the magic lantern of the mental eyes, vague, poetic 
and nostalgic. “And I have not known all Their voices,” re- 
marks the poet, “but for a long time yet I shall remember their 
soundless faces,...” Perse pictures besides, as Baudelaire before 
him, fortunate harbors with ships at anchor, loaded with spices 
and precious things, and ships on the high seas, with sails blown 
full with a music from the spheres. He evokes bewitching seas 
haunted by invisible departures. His senses become intoxicated 
and troubled; “a feverish world flared up .. .” ; 
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At this point the poetry of Perse reflects the excitation of his 
spirit: 


O I have reason to praise! O generous fable, O table of plenty!” 


he sings.. The poem turns into an idealisation of terrestial sen- 
sations. They are fused into a luminous ray to convey the soul 
on its poetic journey over the earth and beyond: 


And torchlights were raised, at noon, for my flights. 


In Elogies, as later in Anabase, the poet is in quest of the same 
lost paradise. If Pour Féter une Enfance formulates it, the later 
poems are its development. The first five cantos:- of the poem 
Elogies, speak clearly of a child’s wondrous voyage, towards leg- 
endary islands. (We get a sight of these promised lands in a later 
poem.) In this one, the atmosphere on board the phantom ship 
bathes the mystic quest in the glowing colors of reality. The 
bridge is washed by waters that seem to surge from a dream. The 
morningtide comes down from the sky to meet the poet’s trans- 
port of spirit and senses. His song reaches a high degree of un- 
adulterated purity, expressive of the sense of the spiritual journey 
on which he is bound. Hence his admiring exclamation: 

And now, I ask you, is it not the morning. . . a freedom in the air 
And the aggressive, childhood of day, gentle as the chant that opens the eyes? 

But the tone of the poetry alters swiftly. A desert wind seems 
to scorch the sea breeze. The soft sail gives way to the hard earth. 
The poet submits the angularities and malformations of the clay 
that entombs the soul of man to the erosive wear of his poetic 
passion. Hjs poetry takes the quality and texture of an emotional 
convulsion. The reality of a vision is reduced to its ultimate and 
simplest expression through the simultaneous projection of two 
divergent streams of consciousness upon it: the intellectual and 
the intuitive. Reality appears then unearthly, or ideal, and ir- 
reality takes on a positive and yet transparent density. We get 
a dizzy and even dangerous spinning of flesh and spirit about the 
moving center of the poet’s thaumaturgic perceptions. The 
ground shifts places with the sky under his feet. He ceases to 
feel terrestial; he becomes empyreal. “As for me,” he exclaims, 
“I have withdrawn my feet. O my friends, where are you I know 
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you not? ... Will you not see this also? .. .” The sensitiveness 
of the poet is so keen that it pierces the opaque thickness of what- 
ever in life acts as a black shroud. It digs its way through the 
depths of buried days in order to survive the night. It catches the 
rays of lights in its wings, though flying over a dark abyss. It 
feels “the nocturnal sweat of the vain midnight fever and of a 
savor of cistern.” He sees man, creature of dust, sunk in the 
wide morass of loneliness and grief, of chaos and strife. He de- 
scends to its bowels to explore its darkness, but it is always with 
an inner harmony to guide him. By a miraculous catharsis, his 
poetic desire finally disperses all the buried clouds. The radiance 
of his quest returns to illumine the universe he explores. Chaos 
is metamorphosed into order, hell into heaven. “O winds! .. .”; 
the poet sings. “Truly I inhabit the bosom of a god.” 

The cause of his sorrow is transmuted in this manner into a 
source of ecstasy. The most persistent impression one gathers 
from the swift rotation of somber and happy moods in this poetry 
is one of light. “O joy inexplicable except as light!” he observes. 
That strikes the keynote to the symphony of Eloges. Involved 
as he is in every conceivable way within the turmoil of a delirious 
world, the poet marches steadily and unwearily out of it towards 
another reign of the spirit. Poetically, he has no other impulse 
than to go forward towards that light. It is not without reason 
that the eighteen cantos end upon a note of renunciation. “Now 
leave me,” he warns. “I set out alone.” 

La Gloire des Rois, the poem that follows Eloges in the book, 
as it succeeds to it spiritually, though both are dated 1908, is 
written in the form of a concerto—a symphonic poem in three 
movements and two themes. The opening movement, Récitation 
a VElogue d’une Reine, is a recitative in praise of woman. It de- 
velops the first theme: “Haut asilé des graisses vers qui cheminent 
les désirs ... !” Amitié du Prince answers with the second 
theme: “ “Et toi plus maigre qu’il ne sied au tranchant de 
espirit,...!” The short finale, Histoire du Régent, resumes the 
two motives and resolves them: “Tu as vaincu! tu as vaincu!” 

The Glory of Kings is a fiction of the soul’s journey through the 
lures of earthly and unearthly ways. It is the recital of a spiritual 
cruise upon the swelling tides of passionate experiences; the log 
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of an arduous navigation through the crosscurrents of desires, and 
of the arrival to the envisioned port. It is a legend, a confession 
and a dream; a symbolic fusion of the Homeric, thé Baudelairian 
and the Rimbaudian themes; the Odyssey, Le Voyage, and Illumi- 
nations converging into a lengthening and perpetuating stream. 

All erotic expression in this poetry is characterized by cognition 
and apprehension. But sentimental and intuitive immediacy does 
not preclude a distinct and inherent feeling of disillusion and frus- 
tration to permeate it. First, however, the poem fairly glows with 
the emanations of sensuous fervor. Its flame burns with consum- 
ing splendor. The recitative in praise of a queen is an invocation 
té Venus that recalls the glory of Rimbaud’s Soleil et Chair. It 
is a song for the garden of Priapus. Seldom has erotic poetry been 
at the same time so voluptuous and so pure. The taste and fra- 
grance of the flesh permeate the words and give them an inebriat- . 
ing virtue. But the poem is no more lascivious than is the Song of 
Songs. A current of lyric exaltation pervades it, and acts as a 
purifying catharsis upon subject and diction. It clothes the in- 
stincts with the poetic, and hence translucent, cloak of beauty. He 
pictures the Queen under the annatto dye, her body like the trunk 
of a tree, and he kneels at her feet: “O body like a table of sac- 
rifices! and table of my law! Mistress! O more peaceful than 
the bed of a river, we celebrate the splendid and tawny hair that 
adorns your hidden womb, .. .” 

The description in Les Promesses d’un Visage by Baudelaire 
will instantly come to mind. The Baudelairian ring is, indeed, 
quite perceptible in the tenor of the sensuality of Perse. His Reine 
is a lineal descendent of Baudelaire’s Géante. The physical and 
moral attributes in such poems as Un Fantéme, La Vie Intérieure, 
Le Léthé, are present in this poem also. It is imbued with a vel- 
vety sensuality diffused as if by some Circean drug. Witness this 
exhortation: 


. Reine parfaitement grasse, souléve cette jambe de sur 
cette autre; et par la faisant don du parfum de ton corps, 
6 Affable! 6 Tiéde, 6 un-peu-Humide, et Douce, 
il est dit que tu nous 
dévétiras os souvenir cuisant.. .” 





Queen surpassing plump, remove this leg from the other and making 
‘dais a gift of the perfume of your body, O Affable! O Mild! O —— 
and Gentle one, it is foretold you will divest us of a smarting memory . 
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Perse transmutes into words the coursing torment of passion 
laboring the body, the keen pain of unrestrained desire. He casts 
no moral cloud over the burning sun of love. The magic of his 
poetry provides the necessary moly against the spell of the flesh. 
Morally, that is to say, intellectually, spiritually and emotionally, 
the poetry of Perse is an antidote to all lustful urge, precisely 
because it recognizes no other guiding code than the poetic. 

_ St.-J. Perse retells the epic tale of the unceasing battle between 
the flesh and the spirit. Récitation a l’Eloge d’une Reine sings 
the praise, or the empire of woman If the heavens are an escape 
from earthly bondage, woman is an earthly escape from the yearn- 
ing for heaven. She alone, of all matter, can equal the pull of the 
ideal, or supplant it. She is the “Necessary and Only one! .. .” 
She is “unchanging and sure”, she is “the hedge of our night- 
mares!” The pantheism of Perse finds no better illustration than 
in his effort to bridge with nature the gulf between the spirit and 
the flesh. Woman as here viewed, is a natural phenomenon, a 
gorgeous representation of the physical basis of life. The mystery 
of the universe reaches to her at one end, and extends from her 
entrails to the heavens at the other end. Love so conceived is a 
cosmic marriage of the body with the tides, and the same harmony 
governs the swelling seas and the nubile passions. 

This identification of woman with nature, notwithstanding, or 
perhaps because of it, remains an unsolved dilemma for the spirit 
of the poet. Woman is, he says, “haunted by passions like a 
dysentery”, and he turns away from her with loathing even, at 
times, “loin des déportements de la Reine démente”—‘“far from 
the offenses of the mad Queen.” His revulsion attains in such 
moments the spiritual frenzy of Baudelaire in Les Métamorphoses 
du Vampire. We see him then probing “his clear and prudent 
thoughts, like a people of scholars at the edge of monstrous putre- 
factions ...”” Or she seems to him marmorean and inhuman, like 
the statue of a goddess that will not respond to human caress. 
And so every chapter of this Récitation a l’Eloge d’une Reine 
ends with the refrain: 


—Mais qui saurait par ou faire entrée dans Son coeur? 
reminiscent of the impassive verse of Baudelaire: 


Et jamais je ne pleurs et jamais je ne ris. 
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So woman affords no avenue of escape for the poet. His Lost 
Paradise lies beyond her, as it lies beyond the confusion of worldly 
strife. 

The second part of La Gloire des Rois, its second movement— 
Amitié du Prince—is a spiritual biography. It divulges the efforts 
of the soul to divorce itself from its marriage to the flesh, and from 
subservience to it. From the inn of pleasure, on the highway of 
desire, where the Poet had stopped first, he passes, satiated but 
unappeased, to the cell of the anchoret. He deserts the Queen, the 
“lofty inn of flesh”, tentacular and tantalizing, for the “very thin 
and very subtle” Prince. 

We may accept as an effective principle of the poetic nature of 
Perse that, his docility to the enchantments of the earth notwith- 
standing, his spirit remains unintoxicated with them. It avows 
the passionate abandon of the heart which tarries on the way; 
but its eyes are turned towards the “halls with whitewashed walls”, 
intent upon the “invisible sign of dream”. His Prince is nurtured 
with the fruits of the earth. But his ready detachment from them 
is incantatory. The sense and rhythm of this incantation pene- 
trate the spirit of the poet and his words. He sees in him the 
Healer and the Assessor and the Enchanter at the sources of the 
spirit. His power over the heart of man is a wonderful thing, he 
believes, and his freedom among them very great. 

The extent and the freedom of this power in the poetry of Perse 
is a revelation. In this one as in no other of his poems, he ex- 
horts his spirit to ever greater disincarnation; here as nowhere 
else his lyricism rises to a wonderful degree of purity. I quote 
from the first canto: 


J’ai vu le signe sur ton front et j’ai considéré ton rdle parmi 
nous .-. 

Et je dis encore ceci: Homme-trés-attrayant, 6 Sans-cou- 
tume-parmi-nous, 6 Dissident! une chose est certaine, que 
nous portons le sceau de ton regard; et un trés grand besoin de 
toi nous tient aux lieux ou tu respires, et de plus grand bien- 
étre qu’avec toi nous n’en connaissons point .. .”” 


*“T have seen the sign upon your forehead and I have considered your func- 
tion among us... 

“And I say this also to you: very-attractive-Man, O extraordinary-one-among- 
us, O Dissenter! one thing is certain, we bear the stamp of your look; and a 
very great need of you detains us at the places where you breathe, and we 
know no greater comfort than to be with you . 
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. The conjuring property of such writing is to be ascribed in part 
to its strong simplicity. Rhetorical trappings are cast off in favor 
of poetic confessional. Here is a soul enamoured of the ideal that 
begs. no other grace from it than that it sublime the heart. For 
Perse, all earthly fulfillments must be conditioned upon their 
being diaphanous. His poetics contain the proviso that no ex- 
perience may conceal or congeal the spirit. However tyrannical 
they may be for a while, in the end they must subordinate their 
claim to that of the spirit. Their intoxication must yield to its 
serenity; their eloquence to its silence. 

Of such a nature is the apology of the poet and his quest. His 
Prince is a soul in poignant wrestling with its human incasements, 
and instigating, as he says, “at the highest point of the soul a 
great quarrel.” So moments of the most sensuous iridescence 
alternate with others of azure and mystic purity in this poetry. 
The Prince knows the fever and thirst of noon quenched only “in 
the hands of girls cool as amphorae....” But he knows as keenly 
also the fever of the spirit that drives him in the night from the 
‘ Queen’s couch, to ascend to the highest peak butting against the 
sky, there to meditate and be purified. 

Only in glimpses, however, we fathom the path he strains to 
discover in the course of his ascension. He comes to the spirit 
after renouncing the flesh, this we know, but it is the beginning 
only of his renunciation, or ultimate reconciliation. Our curiosity 
joins the caravan the Poet leads to the domain of the “Prince 
tacitutne”. He has, he says, “gifts for him and more than a silent 
word.” We are intrigued by the secret of this “silent word’. The 
letters the two exchange cast some light in this dark. The Prince 
hails the Poet. Wars, crusades, commerce, are the causes of 
ordinary travel, he says. “But you delight in long peregrinations 
without cause.” Here rings, we may observe, in parenthesis, the 
Baudelairian note in this nostalgia of Perse. 


Mais les vrais voyageurs sont ceux-la seuls qui partent 
; yag qui p 
Pour partir... 
sang Baudelaire. “I know this torment of the spirit,” the Prince 
states, as though he were echoeing Baudelaire’s bitter observa- 
tion: 


Amer savoir, celui qu’on tire du voyage! 
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And he summons his disciple to him. “I shall teach you the 
source of your unrest. Make haste.” . 

He deciphers then for him the hieroglyphs that man scribbles 
throughout history upon the pages of chaos. In the hour of aridity 
upon the earth, man turns his eyes to the skies. But from race to 
race the pace is long and dotted with tombstones. The task is 
arduous. The reply of the Poet follows. It recalls in spirit Le 
Voyage of Baudelaire. But this traveler has sailed upon Rim- 
baud’s Bateau Ivre also, and has been through his Saison en En- 
fer. “The destiny of man is mysterious,” he concludes. He turns 
to the Prince as to an oasis in the desert. “Your name casts the 
shade of a large tree,” he writes to him. “I speak of it to the 
men of dust, upon the highways; and they are refreshed.” 

The pilgrimage upon the earth ends in a heavenly communion. 
The tumultuous currents of physical passion merge finally with the 
sweet waters of the spirit. By a happy resort to terrestial sym- 
bols, the poet contrives to convey an unterrestial message. The 
objects of the world become mirrors of a celestial image. The 
soul is filled with rapture: 


Tous les chemins silencieux du monde sont ouverts. Nous 
avons écrasé de ces plantes a l’huile. Le fleuve est plein de 
bulles, et le soir est piein d’ailes, le ciel couleur d’une racine 
rose d’ipomée. Et il n’est plus question d’agir ni de compter, 
mais la faiblesse gagne les membres du plus fort; et d’heure 
plus vaste que cette heure, nous n’en conniimes point. . .* 


La Gloire des Rois ends with the short Histoire du Régent. It 
closes the episode of the poet’s contention with woman and the 
human. “Tu as vaincu! tu as vaincu!” But only through worldly 
frustration and escape. The final reckoning is a final sacrifice 
in the sight of his silent and undivulged god. It leads to a hu- 
man holocaust of desires, pains and dreams: 


Et les bichers croulaient chargés de fruit humain. Et les 
Rois couchaient nus dans l’odeur de la mort. Et quand 
l’ardeur eut délaissé les cendres fraternelles, 


“All the silent roads of the world are open. We have crushed many oil-plants. 
The river is full of bubbles, and the evening full of wings, the sky the color of 
a rosy Ipomoea root. The time for action and calculation is past, but a weak- 
ness overtakes the limbs of the strongest; and a more vast hour than this one, 
we never knew... 
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nous avons recueilli les os blancs que voila, 
baignant dans le vin pur.’ 


This last metaphor is an appropriate one to apply to the poetry 
of Perse. It is, indeed, the quintessence from the triumph and 
ruin of life preserved in the ambrosia of a pure wine, or poetry. 

In the last poem in the book, in Images 4 Crusoé, the poet 
essays again, as in La Gloire des Rois, a revision of worldly values 
against a background of ideal expectations. In them he betrays 
his discord with those centers of human strife called cities. He 
views with distaste the encroachments of smokestacks upon mind 
and heart. The nostalgia of Crusoe for his lost island—seen float- 
ing in dream like strange music between sea and sky—is symbolic 
of the poet’s own nostalgia for his lost paradise. His desire leaps 
over prison walls and earthly barriers to reach the ecstasy of the 
heavens: “Joy! O Joy released in the heights of heaven!” 

Perse is antagonistic to the visage and entrails of men who 
huddle together-as if to extinguish within them the searching glance 
of the heavens. Unlike such a poet as Jules Romains, for ex- 
ample, who delights in the spectacle of cities, intellectually, Perse 
bewails their spiritual decay, “—for every city girds corruption 
within.” The gloom of such a vista spreads intermittently over his 
eyes. “The City like an absess,” he says, “flows over the river to 
the sea...” He sees, in contrast, within the astral solitude of his 
eyes, a magic island rising out of the fabulous past. The ap- 
proaching sky lauds the sea, and the silence multiplies the exclam- 
ations of the solitary stars. The poetic incantation is unbroken. 
“Pull the curtains,” cautions the poet; “donot light your lamp...” 

Images 4 Crusoé are the pictured recollections of the poet’s lost 
paradise. They are alluringly unfolded to the exiled vision of 
Crusoe—alias Perse—when he is deeply engulfed in the spleen of 
his cultivated prison. They recall—in the realm of poetry, and to 
those who wander that way—the lamentations of the soul, cast 
out from its own inner Arcadia into a suffocating, barren Gehenna, 
so poignantly expressed before by Baudelaire in Le Cygne and 

4 une Malabraise, by Mallarmé in Brise Marine and the sonnet: 





*And the stakes crumbled under the weight of human fruit. And the Kings 
lay naked in the odor of death. And when ardor had deserted the brotherly 
ashes, we gathered the whit« bones which behold bathing in pure wine. 
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“Le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’hui”, and by every other 
poet, be he Plato, Blake, or Keats, who once dwelt in spirit in a 
Land of Cockayne. The Jmages of Perse present the pictorial con- 
cept of an imprisoned flight. They bespeak a soul trapped in the 
brumal regions of terrestial Odysseys, a soul cornered and in 
plight. The poet’s evocation, in summation, loses all earthly 
quality; it becomes mystic. He seeks to rediscover the ways he 
knew once in his luminous exile, ways God had once revealed to 
him, and more distant now, he fears, than the passing storm. 
Crusoe thus attests to his sense of bewilderment. He is Adam dis- 
traught outside his Eden home. The confusion of his earthly so- 
journ has not dimmed in him the memory of his sideral peregrina- 
tions. He gropes for the path that leads out of the world. He longs 
to come again upon the revelation vouchsafed by God to him when 
he was, he says, addressing him, “fed with the salt of your solitude, 
witness of your silence, of your shadow and of your thundering 
voice.” As with the Prince in Amitié du Prince, Crusoe also turns 
then to the illuminated words written on the pages of his inner life 
to re-read their lucid message. He runs the wrinkled finger of his 
experience over the memories and prophesies recorded there. And 
thus, in inspired trance, he waits for the rising wind that will set 
him free, all at once, “like a typhoon,” he says, “dividing the 
clouds before his expectant eyes.” 


II. 


As we pass, then, from one poem of St.-J- Perse to another, we 
come closer and closer to a perception of the reality his inner gaze 
has discovered in the absolute heavens—we come closer and closer 
to the mystery of a poetic transfiguration. 

Finally we come to Anabase, a poem that exhilarates the senses 
and the spirit as mountain air does, for here the poet comes upon 
the object of his quest at last. It is an epic of the highroads and 
the highseas. Its movement is an ascending one; its tempo mounts 
from the earthly and temporal to the cosmic and spiritual. We 
recall the journey planned by the poet in La Gloire des Rois: “And 
I, I have assembled my mules, and I enter a country of purple 
lands, his domain.” We recall also the letter of the Prince: “You 
delight in long peregrinations without cause.” We enter now into 
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the “purple lands” of this poetic anabasis. But the journey 
through them is not “without cause”. The poet is in quest of that 
“pure and pledged thing in the sky heights”, he will fipd in the 
end. 

Anabase unfolds fascinating vistas of long wanderings upon 

boundless steppes. T:S. Eliot has described the poem as a story 
of “migration, of conquest of vast spaces in Asiatic wastes, of de- 
struction and foundation of cities and civilizations of any races or 
epochs of the ancient East.” This is doubtless a quite accurate ap- 
proximation to the matter of the poem. Its ten.chapters develop 
the thunderous adventures of proud nomades upon high plains, the 
clashing advance of conquering horsemen through vast deserts, 
and always their renewed departures for vaster heavens. This 
poem is the lineal descendent of Bohémiens en Voyage by Baude- 
laire, of Vertige by Rimbaud. It has their intensity. Perse ad- 
vances the sentinels of his earthly concerns to the farthest con- 
fines of the known world. If the cities his senses have built are 
outposts upon earthly regions, his imagination forestalls them, and 
leaps ahead and beyond; “our thoughts were already encamped 
beneath other walls.” His last encampment adjoins the unknown: 
. “Solitude! . . .” 
_ Nothing, however, is more gripping in Anabase than the poet’s 
‘at times frantic celebration of the nubile earth—his glorification 
of the growth, resurgence, and fragrance of the seasons. An 
ambience exhaled, it seems, by those “scented girls clad in a breath 
of silk webs”, envelops the poem. It penetrates every pore of the 
sentient organism, physical, moral, and intellectual, until the reader 
himself is submerged in it, as though he were encamped at the 
- feet of those selfsame hills, and soothed by those same “scented 
girls”. And they do soothe, or the poem does. For Perse does 
not condescend to win his reader over by sentimental or intellect- 
ual suasion or coercion. He hypnotizes him first emotionally and 
psychologically, and has him then at his mercy spiritually. 

At the end of Bateau Ivre, it will be recalled, the poet, tossed 
about by angry oceans, longs at last for nothing better than to re- 
turn to the old pond of Europe where, peacefully, a sad child 
launches a frail sail round the moribund continent. Rimbaud 
came ultimately to that. But he sought to escape first. 


Europe, Asie, Amérique, disparaissez. 
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he shouted in Vertige. He escaped to Africa, beyond, he hoped, 
civilized corruption and decay. But he could not escape from 
himself. The discontent of Perse is much less violent. He is at 
peace with himself in fact, whatever the nature of his quest. His 
serenity is even disconcerting at times. The fact is, Perse is not 
a raving seer. He is a Prince always, liege lord over all the poetic 
domains he surveys. He knows no alien soil. “I have built my- 
self,” he says, “with honor and dignity have I built myself on three 
great seasons, and it promises well, the soil whereon I have es- 
tablished my law.’”* He may have strayed, one feels, from his 
Paradise, but his earthly exile, while it lasts, is not hell. 

In Anabase, the caravan of mortal passions and desires, his spirit 
guides, never arrests. It erects an ideal citadel upon a hill. But 
the moment it pullulates with magistrates, bankers, and saints of 
the calendar, the spirit that built it folds its tents. The fires from 
another world lure it on upon the highways. At the third lunation, 
it joins the migrating stars. Dropping all its earthly ballast, it 
follows those “squadrons of stars (that) pass the edge of the 
world.” It goes with them, “alone with the airs of the night. . .” 
For a time, in Anabase, the spirit plays hide and seek with the 
flesh. When the mystic airs of the night are spent, and the mirage 
is rent, however, it is recaptured by the flesh. But the unearthly 
music of the spheres continues to be heard through the Dionysiac 
song that follows. Above much apparent disorder and revelry 
sounds the clarion note of strength and purity: “We set in high 
places our springes for happiness,” the traveller proclaims. 


Plenty and well-being, happiness! 


This poem of Perse is, as he himself says, “a history for men, 
a song of strength for men.” It is, in places, a triumphal hymn 
to happiness. And though it evokes Asiatic plains and Eastern 
caravanseries, it conveys also, and effectively, the sense of a mys- 
tic quest. It uncovers the travail of the human entrails that 
spreads pestilence even into the human heart; withal, that “solemn 
odour of roses”, of which the poet speaks, rises like an incense 
from it. Through the purity of this quest, this poet is a modern 





_*The English quotations from Anabase are from the translation by T. S. 
Eliot which, despite its many poetic qualities, seems to me a little flat-footed in 
places. The translations from Eloges are my own, no other being available. 
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Parsifal to the modern soul, just as by its dramatic and spiritual 
qualities, his poetry is close to the music-drama of Wagner. A 
state of thrilling expectation pervades Anabase. It voices with 
intense beauty the agitation and intoxication of action. But as 
though aware that each and every action is only an earthly il- 
lusion, to each and every such momentary illusion corresponds in 
it a vision of other realities—moods of unrest and yearning of 
victories more delectable to the spirit. The worldly laurels can 
wither away then this side of reality. On the other side of the 
world, the most vast, there is a compensating power. The poet 
scatters upon the sands and the waters of all the rivers he tra- 
verses his passions and his thirsts. He marries his desires to all 
earthly allurements. The hymen belabors his being, “as a fer- 
ment of black grape.” It raises his fever to the pitch of the un- 
earthly; he knows no respite with himself. So he envisages the 
journey beyond his body. One can follow the progress of the 
spiritual longing upon him with a!most mathematical certainty 
through his journey and his poem. Here are some landmarks: 


. + Je t’annonce les temps d’une grande chaleur et les 
veuves criardes sur la dissipation des morts. 
... Je t’annonce les temps d’une grande faveur et la félicité 
des feuilles dans nos songes. 
. Je t'annonce les temps d’une grande chaleur et pareille- 
ment la nuit, . 
Je tannonce les temps d’une grande faveur et la 
félicité des sources dans nos songes. 
Je t’annonce les temps d’une grande faveur et la 
félicité du soir sur nos paupieres périssables . . ." 


Thus the longing for death and peace in the end. But it is not 
to be yet. The final and radiant felicity in the absolute harmony 
of the spirit must delay: “for the time being it is still day!” So 
he abides in the plains of human felicity. The enticements of 





7. . I foretell you the time of great heat, and the widows keening over the 
dissipation of the dead. 
I foretell you the time of a great blessing and the felicity of leaves in our 


dreams. 
. I foretell you the time of great heat, and likewise the night, ‘ 
. I foretell you the time of great blessing, and the bounty of fountains in 
our dreams. 
. . - I foretell you the time of great blessing and the bounty of the evening 
cn our eyelids that endurenot .. . 
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women, the promises of the earth, linger in his couch. But his 
spirit roves elsewhere. Soon he will want no other “servant-maid 
under the tert but the cruse of cool water!” A pure, matutinal 
breeze swells his tent and transmutes it into wings. 

Death itself is only a stage, the last on his journey. It is inter- 
esting to observe that death does not arouse tragic associations in 
Perse. It suggests to him a picture of purity and austerity. Noth- 
ing could be more tragic and mystic in the literature of death, than 
the poems of Villon, or of Baudelaire. The vision of such a modern 
as Paul Valéry, on the other hand, is purely intellectual: 


Allez! Tout fuit! Ma présence est poreuse, 

La sainte impatience meurt aussi! 
Perse, like Baudelaire, and like Villon, links his soul more inti- 
mately to the image of death. “Et mon Ame, mon Ame veille a 
grand bruit aux portes de la mort”, he sings. Elsewhere he speaks 
of his soul as “united in silence to the bitumen of the Dead!” But 
the bitumen cannot hold it long. Like Baudelaire who plunged 


Au fond de I’Inconnu pour trouver du nouveau! 


Perse plunges into deep seas, to seek unknown shores, “a great 
land more chaste than death. . .” 

The poet’s journey over the earth breeds thus a longing for a 
soul-stirring absence in the end. “Not that this stage was in vain,” 
he insists. But the ant-like peregrinations of body and mind are 
frustrated, at last, by barren frontiers. What lies this side of 
them, “the prevarications of the sky against the earth”, seem to 
him only a “swaying of grass.” “Beyond are the greater leisures”, 
space not bounded by memory, time not checked by centuries, 
eternal recurrence of the soul, spiritual resurrection: “O voyageur 
dans de vent jaune, godt de l’Ame.. .” 

Anabase, then, is more than the story of “migration, of conquest 
of vast spaces upon Asiatic wastes.” It is an expedition of the 
soul in search of self-knowledge and renunciation. It is, in the 
end, an ascension to the millenial heights of Oriental revelations. 
St.-J. Perse begins with the rationalism of the West, and ends— 
like so many poets before him—with the wisdom of the East. He 
moves with hungry spirit through the fertile and reasonable Oc- 
cident as well as through the sterile and mystic Orient, until he 
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strikes what he calls the “lieu dit de l’Arbre Sec.” In this place of 
the Dry Tree grows that cocculus indicus whose grain, when 
ground, possesses, he says, “intoxicating properties”. There is a 
suggestion in this of that “disorder of the senses” to which Rim- 
baud came ultimately, and which foreboded, in his theory, the 
mystic trance of the “voyant”. Perse comes nearer and nearer to 
this mystic condition, but not to this “disorder”. In his case the 
two conditions of lucid consciousness and lucid clairvoyance unite 
to give him a clearer and purer vision of his Promised Land: 


Depuis un si long temps que nous allions en Ouest, que 
savions nous des choses 

périssables? . et soudain a nos pieds les premiéres 
fumées -. .° 

But the “bouche close 4 jamais sur la feuille de |’Ame”, sister 
to the awesome “Bouche d’Ombre” of Hugo, is not closed until 
it has delivered its message. The oracle speaks clear and true. 
At the end of the earthly voyage, the white fires of desire have 
consumed all pleasure and dross. The soul shines then “invisible 
and insistent as a fire of thorns in a gale.” Life is transmuted into 
pure spirit. Nerval, Lautréamont, Mallarmé, experienced a like 
conversion of earthly manna into an absolute and poetic reality. 
Nerval closed with his own hands the chapter of his terrestial 
existence, after his mystic experience. Lautréamont vanished from 
the earth without leaving any tangible trail of his evasion. Mall- 
armé sealed his lips, and was silent. St.-J. Perse does likewise. 
The watchman on the mountain descends into the valley to be- 
come, more humbly, a European watchman among men. 

At the furtherest end of the trail he has made in the world of 
the spirit, he erects a landmark, however, before he turns around 
and returns to his people. Upon it he chisels his ultima verba, 
as Rimbaud did his Adieu in Saison en Enfer. The man in the 
poet must revert to the ways and honors of men. Rimbaud came 
back, “to place himself on the path of duty, and to embrace rug- 
ged reality.” Perse wrote nothing more beautiful than his fare- 
well to poetry, which is also a hymn to humanity: 





*Such a long time now we were making westward, what did we know of those 


things which are 
perishable? . . . and sudden at our feet the first smokes . . . 
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Jhonore les vivants, j’ai face parmi vous... 
Jhonore les vivants, j’ai grace parm: vous . 
J’honore les vivants, j’ai hate parmi vous... 


This conclusion to Eloges is reechoed in that of Anabase. The 
last canto of this poem gives a cinematographic vision of the poet’s 
experiences in a world rich in men, actions and events. The 
fragrance and music of things he has seen and felt in their earthly 
reality, each, as he says, “in its own shadow and the virtue of its 
age,” he has seen and felt also, spiritually, “above the actions of 
men on the earth...” He comes after all struggle and passion 
to a majestic finish, to the pure and absolute ideal, “to the hour 
of evening ... pure and pledged in the sky heights . . .” He ends 
with his thought mistress of the boundless spaces of the spirit, 
the “Plough-land of dream!” 

Few poets in the contemporary world have risen to such purity. 
His strenuous race through earthly ways leads to Elysean Fields, 
or rather to more Easterly ones, perhaps to that self-same hill 
upon which came and meditated the Indian Prince Cakja-Mouni. 
The tree under which Perse stops is the same sacred tree of peace. 
Here his meditation turns into a song, into a clear note that seems 
to awaken nature to the purity and glory of what is heavenly. 

This note of purity gives the key to the whole of the poetry of 
Perse, as it gives the tone of its conclusion. The latter closes upon 
the vision of a dawn of peace for the spirit. The music soars sky- 
ward, serene, deep—a very Gloria in Excelsis of the poet: 

Mon cheval arrété sous |’arbre qui roucoule, je siffle un 
siffement plus pur ... Et paix a ceux, s’ils vont mourir, qui 
n’ont point vu ce jour. Mais de mon frére le poéte on a eu 


des nouvelles. I] a écrit encore une chose trés douce. Et 
quelques-uns en eurent connaissance .. .” 


This is the poetry of St.-J. Perse: the revelation of a soul that 
thirsts to know itself in the midst of the confusion of life—a thirst 
quenched, at last, by the light and music of pure knowledge, which 
is pure beauty. 





*I honor the living, I turn my face towards you . 

I honor the living, I seek grace among you... 

I honor the living, I hasten to you... 

*T have halted my horse by the dove-moaning tree, I whistle a note more 
pure ... Peace to the dying who have not seen this day! But tidings there are 
of my brother the poet: once more he has written well. And some there are who 
have knowledge thereof . . . 
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Ill 


The last word in his poetry is connaissance. 

The poetry of St.-J. Perse reveals a world the eyes can see, the 
mind can understand and the senses can apprehend, and yet, with- 
al, it is a mysterious world. Stone and flower, sunshine and 
meadow, man and his shadow, are realities of a purer essence 
here. - They are cast upon a background of unearthly splendor. 
Some poetry is like a dream, and the universe it creates also— 
that of Nerval, for example, or of Blake. In the poetry of Perse, 
on the other hand, the sweet note of the earth mingles with the 
piercing call of the beyond. Perse is tremendously alive to the 
forms and symbols of things. But sometimes the black sun from 
other heavens rises over his horizons and blends its mystic rays 
with his clear vision of our world. The poet becomes seer then. 
“And doubt is cast on the reality of things.” 

But Perse is seldom divided long against himself. He entices 
the strong meshes of dream to weave a gossamer heaven about 
him, and then with the virile touch of passion he tears the veil. 
He would be free. He captures within the folds of his agile and 
graceful syllables the very texture of a dream, and holds it cap- 
tive within their music. 

Perse would fain attain the simplicity of untarnished, incor- 
ruptible reality. He sings at times with warmth and tenderness 
the joy and sorrow, the beauty and sin, the fragrance and stench 
of the flesh—“fruit of woman, O Sabaean!...” Attracted and 
yet forever escaping, he abandons himself only in order that he 
might the better be able to recapture himself. He seeks to retain 
at all moments alive in him the translucent faculty of being a 
pure spirit. Mystery attracts him only because mystery con- 
ceals the quintessence of reality, in which the soul mirrors itself 
in all its purity. Perse longs for nothing so much as for purity and 
serenity, in life as in art. Division and strife end their mad caval- 
cade at the threshold of his poetry. Though they come in fury, 
they enter with harmony into his melody. His art is serene. His 
poetry is a picture of the discord and contention of life seen through 
the unruffled clearness of the poetic looking-glass. Narcissus was 
overcome by the sight of his own image. Perse escapes such 
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danger. If the universe is a mirror to him, he is a mirror to the 
universe. The waters of life in which he sees himself are troubled, 
but his poetic spell calms and purifies them. Something of their 
agitation and uneasiness remains in his words, however, in a sub- 
current of disquiet and pain. It is seen and felt because no cloud 
blurs the sensitive mirror. 

St.-J. Perse is an aristocrat of the spirit who picks the diverse 
affinities of reality according to the needs of his senses. He comes 
to the things his being pretends with poise. No hesitation, no 
look of regret or remorse mars the rich embrace of his sensuous 
wants. He loves, as he says, “all things sufficiently not to envy 
the sails of the clippers”. He steers his desires along avenues 
scented with blooms that are acclimated to both heavens and 
earth. The roots of his being may descend to weary depths and 
taciturn quests. But its flowers are mystic arms that extend toward 
the sky. He ascends towards the light then, to purer exploits, to 
that white kingdom where he becomes, he says, “a body without 
shadow”. 

Let us retain the happy expression “a body without shadow”. It 
fits very nicely the crystalline poetry of St.-J. Perse. This poetry 
breathes the enchantment of azure skies and morning sunshine, of 
cool, deep woods, and of diaphanous nights. It produces an in- 
cantatory effect upon heart and mind. But it suggests besides 
the mystery and solemnity of religious rituals. The Chanson that 
introduces Anabase, for example, has the windy softness in its 
vowels of pipeorgan music. So of most of his cantatas. The two 
predominant qualities of all pure music: chastity and ecstasy, 
predominate also in this poetry. And yet it must be distinguished 
from pure music by this, that there is no divorce throughout of 
the body from the soul. It is spiritual, and yet earthly: “fed 
with the airs of the earth”, says the poet. 

His language, short phrases and single words even, possess to 
a high degree this virtue. It might be pointed out at this junc- 
ture, that the observation of T. S. Eliot regarding the originality 
of Anabase calls for some elucidation. He considers this poem the 
French counterpart of Anna Livia Plurabelle. This is true only 
up toa certain point. For the originality of Joyce is a thing apart 
in English prosody. He has created an art quite at variance with 
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the general trend of English prose and poetry before him. He is 
an ancestor. Anabase, on the other hand, is a lineal descendent 
of Les Chants de Maldoror, of Illuminations and of Un Coup de 
Dés. Perse belongs to the generation of Guillaume Apollinaire, 
Max Jacob, Paul Claudel, Léon-Paul Fargue, all of whom used 
the same poetic instrument with marvelous proficiency. In fact, 
the anomalous Paul Valéry excepted, all the great poets of con- 
temporary France resort to the same severe and yet free prosody. 
In the matter of mere words, a poet like Léon-Paul Fargue is even 
more daring than Perse. The latter is a pure classic in this re- 
spect. Barring a few bold, virile terms in his poetry, his vocabu- 
lary compares well in general with that of Racine in its purity. 
What I wish to emphasize is that the originality of Perse lies in his 
poetry primarily. He is original because every word of his carries 
its “load of immortality”. 

This much being said, let me add at once, that no poet excels 
Perse in his ability to extract the most of the poetic fluid accumu- 
lated in words. By their positions alone, sometimes, they diffuse 
a poetic aura over a whole page. Mere syllables turn reality into 
an enchantment then. They are filled with the nectar and the 
fragrance of poetry. They are delectable to the spirit and to the 
senses. They put the reader in a trance. 

Besides the poets already referred to, the poetry of Perse calls 
to mind others. The Paul Claudel of the Cing Grandes Odes is 
his poetic kin. Outside of France, the poet closest to Perse is, I 
think, Walt Whitman. Perse has the same sweeping inspiration 
as the American bard; the same tidal swell of his thought that 
gathers strength as it rises upon earthly seas, until] it breaks with 
unearthly sp'endor upon other shores. So one hears the ring of 
Whitman’s spatial and sideral music in a passage like the fol- 
lowing: 

Ceux qui ont couché nus dans |’immense saison se lévent 
en foule sur la terre—se lévent en foule et s’écrient 

que ce monde est insane! 

... Et la terre en ses graines ailées, comme un poéte en ses 
propos voyage...” 





“Those who lay naked. in the huge season arise all together and shout 
that this world is insane! 
... And the earth in its winged seeds, like a poet in his thoughts, travels .. . 
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The poet of Anabase gives the impression of being bound on 
precisely such a voyage in his thoughts. Poetically and spiritually 
he is on the highways; he moves and the universe moves with him. 
He sees “skirts of centuries on their route”, he sees “great waters 
on march”, he sees humanity, like living clepsydrae, “travelling 
over the earth”, and he sees “the shadow of a great bird” accom- 
panying him in his flight. He is one of those Bohémiens en Voy- 
age for whom is open “L’empire familiar des ténébres futurs”. He 
is one of those “seekers . . . finders of reasons to be up and be 
gone.” He is “the Stranger clothed in his new thoughts” who 
enters “in the ways of silence.” 

St.-John Perse sings with spirited fulness the joys of undimmed 
souls. His poetry is saturated with the invigorating essence of old 
wine. The leaves of his books are rustled by winds that smell 
of the salt of highseas and the snows of mountain peaks. But a 
breeze of exquisite tenderness and softness—an almost feminine 
voluptuousness—wafts over them also, as though coming from 
some Elysean paradise. The poetry of earth and heaven enters 
into these poems as a bride enters into the altar. And the poet 
welcomes it with the desires of a celestial bridegroom who has 
sensed the mystery of rich promises. He makes of his being a 
royal path for his bride. The earthly Beatrice is transmuted into 
poetry in his spirit. And their wedding march echoes through 
our hearts. 


Au point sensible de mon front od le poéme s’établit, j’inscris 
ce chant de tout un peuple, le plus ivre.. .* 


This poetry is like a dream, like the dream of Alice in Wonder- 
land. But what a wonderland is this world of St.-J. Perse—and 
what a dreamer this Prince of poets! For if he bewitches Alice 
with the pictures from his magic lantern, he is himself not far from 
falling under their spell. The necromancer is finally taken in by 
his own sorcery. And with what inspiring sincerity and reality! 
He is lifted himself upon inebriating and exalting “horsetramplings 
of dreams”. He erects his domains “under the aigret and invisible 
sign of dream”. He becomes “le Songeur” cradled in the arms 





12“At the sensitive point on my brow where the poem is formed, I inscribe 
this chant of a whole people, the most rapt . . .” 
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“of an old dream”. He is liege lord over earth and sky; he has 
“authority over all signs of the earth”, and at the bidding of his 
poetic wand all of them pay tribute to him, “Duke of a people 
of images”, and “Lord of dreams”. And no tribute could be more 
beauteous than is laid upon the dais of Eloges and Anabase. It 
is worthy of The Glory of Kings. In its presence we, its humble 
subjects, or readers, can only repeat what the poet himse!f says 
of his poetic harvest: “la terre enfante des merveilles—” the 
earth is the mother of wonders. 


IV. 


St.-J. Perse is one of the purest poets of his generation. He has 
no ethical or political ax to grind with his time. He is a poet, not 
a prophet. His poetry, unlike that of Baudelaire, is not furrowed 
with the gnawing pains of good and evil. He is no Lucifer cast, 
to earth. Unlike that of Rimbaud, it is not seared by flames from 
forbidden heavens. He is not Prometheus bound. And unlike 
that of Mallarmé, it is not stilled by the awful ring of the ab- 
solute Word. He is not Logos. He is a pure poet. And those 
few souls in the world who still look to poetry for new revelations 
to beautify their earthly lives, can turn to him with hope. They 
will not be deceived. 
























by L. Robert Lind 








SOUND 


Sound, the very heart of you must drown 

In these wet depths beside the caves of song, 
Where the tall water curls as gently now 

As when the wave left hilltops in the dawn 
Of all creation; yet you live for earth 

In every passage of the laden wind; 

In each wild sally of the mounting bird, 
You are the music falling, lovely, thin. 


Calypso’s isle or any watered grove 
That holds you, any moist retreat that lies 
Under the breath of some wild creature, knows 


Your myriad footsteps and your countless cries. 


Never a place on earth but hears you come, 
No stream in which you have not left a mark, 
Never an eyrie in the sky above 

But its brave bird will lift his head and hark. 


You are the wilderness not ever mute; 

Some singing bird that cannot hold his tongue 
Would yet try some small stop upon its flute, 
Would whimper nightly to its nested young. 


And in that world too noisy in your name, 
Forgetful of your true restraint, will be 

Few voices, yet in earnest, to proclaim 
Softly the old truths in new melodies. 















RELATIVITY 








This is the mystery of you, to live 

Eternally upon the edge of death, 

To ring through horror firmly, and to give 

New wonder to each small and passing breath. 
Out of the flower in a slender tune 

You come, as from an instrument, the same. 
And you, who were so drowsy at the noon, 
Quicken at night, dance down the road you came. 
So, changed is the key, the timbre strikes again, 
Familiar to the ear that knows, and true: 

Sound, where we meet you matters not, but when 
We meet we know the music that is you. 


by Arthur Link Newton 


RELATIVITY 


Countless beyond conception atoms bounce within my 
Narrow sphere of vision, 

And suns mathematically race their way through 
‘Nothingness without collision, 

And stars shine 


With the velocity of light which narrowly is missed 

By alpha particles gliding 

Serenely on through bone and meat while their arrogant 
Men invisibly are biding 

Their time and yours. 


Countless beyond conception impulse piled on impulse, 
Snarled in grotesque aggregate, ; 

Synthesize the Titans in this travesty and thus divinely 
Cast their progeny to motivate 

This fragment of today. 

















by T. C. Robinson 


FASCISM AND THE POLITICAL THEATRE 


UT of the chaos of art in the United States, an important 

theatre is beginning toemerge. It is the Political Theatre. 
Its rise is attended on the one hand by a wave of censorship sweep- 
ing from coast to coast, from North to South, and on the other 
by theatre festivals and conferences held in various central local- 
ities throughout the country. 

In intimate association with this theatre movement from its very 
inception, what I have found of the utmost significance is that 
these conferences deal primarily not with the artistic problems of 
the various theatre groups represented, but rather with their po- 
litical nature. This political emphasis is not merely a sign of the 
times, of the epoch in which we work; it is more than that; it is our 
overt recognition that the theatre, as all forms of art, is intimately 
a part of the social pattern. It signifies our recognition of the 
theatre as not existing in a vacuum, or for itself in some “pure” 
form, but rather existing in the midst of strong social! currents that 
seethe and clash and come together, finally, to form a society. By 
observing these currents we find the spring from which the theatre 
drinks in its health, vitality, strength. We who advocate the po- 
litical theatre examine them most carefully, for we have come to 
recognize their primary importance. We do not disparage the 
artistic attributes of the theatre, or are unaware of the extreme im- 
portance of a thorough knowledge of form, of language, of di- 
rection, of the various techniques involved in stagecraft. This 
would be to indulge in the stupidities of which we are accused by 
our many unfriendly and equally uneasy critics. On the contrary, 
we ful'y appreciate the importance of theatrical artistry; but we 
go beyond this and recognize that form, that language, that tech- 
niques spring out of the material determined by these social cur- 
rents. We recognize that if the material, the content of a play, is 
vital, pertinent, alive, then the rest will follow in short order. We 
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strike at the heart of the tree where the life sap runs freely, for we 
know the decorative coloring of leaves lasts for only a few brief 
moments. And today, when these social currents are chaotic, 
seemingly insanely so, with war and fascism and mass unemploy- 
ment and social injustices surrounding us, sweeping over us, en- 
deavoring to overwhelm us,—it is this that sharply and directly 
calls for us to examine these currents that not merely determine 
our theatrical material but affect our very lives. It is this that 
necessitates a pa concern with the political nature of our 
theatre. 


I. 


Just what is a “political” theatre? What are some of its specific 
characteristics? The political theatre differs from what we know 
as the “social” theatre in that it has a clear-cut program of action 
leading toward a specific goal. The “social” theatre recognizes the 
human quality of its material, and through profound treatment, 
either in terms of comedy or tragedy, endeavors to restore a 
measure of dignity to it. It appeals to our sympathies in the 
hope that once we recognize the essential human quality that in- 
forms all humanity, then a better understanding will follow, and 
perhaps, later, a more equitable distribution of justice will obtain. 
The political theatre differs sharply from this “social” theatre. It 
recognizes a definite goal. What stands in the way of this is lam- 
basted with huge blows of devastating ridicule, biting satire, gar- 
gantuan laughter. What militates toward the desired end is por- 
trayed with depths of warmth and feeling. Having analyzed the 
scene, having grasped its points of weakness and strength, this 
theatre moves toward its goal of a humane society with a force 
and spirit, a strength and purpose that could come only from a 
positive, well defined, sound program. This is the kind of theatre 
we advocate, a political theatre. 

But is this political theatre art? Is this not propaganda about 
which we are writing? Why should we who have put on such 
plays as Stevedore, Black Pit, Till the Day I Die, Waiting for 
Lefty, and those many exciting shorter plays waste time on such 
business. What is this terrifying thing propaganda save the other 
side’s arguments? It is as simple as that .. . And yet when those 
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arguments are embodied in the form of drama, sudienly that form 
is no longer art. What nonsense! On the contrary, we say that 
the more profound the argument, the greater the art. And we 
leave it at that, saying to those who still mouth that empty term 
“propaganda”: point out to us an accepted work of art that does 
not contain a message, a moral, a solution, a resolving of con- 
flicts that could not be termed propaganda in behalf of that mes- 
sage, or moral, or solution, or resolving of conflicts. 

Here in the United States the politica! theatre is not of recent 
origin. It did not begin with the League of Workers’ Theatres, or 
the New Theatre League, or the left wing movement on Broad- 
way. No, its beginnings are tied up with the very formation of 
these United States. During the period just preceding the Revo- 
lutionary War of 1776 and extending through that war there 
flourished a vigorous political theatre. It was similar to the con- 
temporary political theatre in that its plays were aimed at the disso- 
lution of the pro-king, conservative elements then in power and 
hindering the country’s development. It desired to replace them 
by a free, independent government of the people. And so effective 
were these dramas, so stinging their satire and ridicule, that, as 
usual, an official edict, similar to those seen by certain theatre 
groups which have endeavored to present Odet’s Waiting For 
Lefty, closed for the duration of the war all theatres. Such is a 
possible fate during a particular period for all political theatres. 
No longer able to present plays, this theatre’s artists devoted their 
efforts to writing plays and passing them out surreptitiously for 
reading. They went from hand to hand and soon reached a fairly 
wide audience, perhaps larger than they would have reached if 
they had been presented on the stage. As an underground theatre 
they continued to function effectively.. Such is a possible solution 
during a particular period for all political theatres. 

Our theatre, our political theatre today, therefore, continues to 
function in a tradition that goes back directly to the Revolution 
of 1776. Ours is indeed a notable tradition. But, as history shows, 
as societies develop they expand, and the world of 1936 is a much 
smaller, far different world from that of 1776. Today, forces are 
at work that with the slightest move, with each change, each 
shift or clash the entire world is involved. No longer can we 
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relate the social scene to a separate province undisturbed and un- 
touched by international relationships. Although we recognize 
individual problems and certain forces that are indigenous to this 
country, and even to certain regional areas, we do not overlook the 
international complications that extend even to the most remote 
of our rural villages. This makes for certain complexity, and our 
political theatre has a tremendous task in resolving the innumer- 
able problems facing it, problems absent from our early American 
political theatre, and laying out a correct direction. 

Working during a depression that continues to hold on with a 
devastating tenacity, we are keenly aware of certain inimical 
forces at work in society today, forces of destruction, such as 
war, forces of barbarism, such as fascism, forces of repression, 
such as censorship—forces, in sum, that threaten to wipe out the 
civilizing, humanizing, cultural gains of the past three hundred 
years. We stand today on the brink of a return to the degradation 
of the feudal ages,—famines, wars, pestilences. We are all on 
edge. We live in a kind of terrifying excitement wondering what’s 
next. Neurotic disorders are on the increase; violence flares up 
with increasing frequency; and as the social panaceas fail one by 
one, war preparations go forward at a terrific pace. We recognize, 
ali of us, that the producers of wealth, the laboring class, is suffer- 
ing the brunt and crush of the misery of our distorted social order. 
And we are positive that in this same class, the working class, (and 
we use the term in a broad sense to mean all those who eke out 
an existence through wages) in this we shall find the solution of our 
common probiem: the establishment of a humane social order. 
We are aware that certain forces threaten to demolish, to anni- 
hilate, to plunge us into the midst of a horrible warfare of poison- 
ous gases before this class has organized itself into the powerful, 
effective weapon it is now only latently, potentially. As a political 
theatre we must analyze these deadly forces so that we can act 
promptly and decisively. As a political theatre we recognize that 
many theatre groups can and will join us in our fight against 
war, fascism, censorship. We approach all groups, regardless of 
kind, nature, composition, belief, who are opposed to these forces 
of destruction to work with us conjointly so that our united forces 
will be measurably more effective. We ask these groups who are 
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actively participating in the cultural life of their communities to 
join us in defending and furthering this culture. We say that 
their art will become infinitely richer, more profound, their 
audience far wider; for the material with which we are concerned 
is profoundly important, and to a tremendous audience. We say 
to these groups that today the political theatre is the only theatre 
in the realm of drama that is alive, vital, important, a cultural 
force. 


II. 


We live in a precarious world. Imminent danger threatens our 
lives. Such is the crown and glory of our so-called capitalist 
civilization. Time slips away from us as war approaches. In 
western Europe, only in France have the working class parties 
united in opposition against war. Russia’s peace policy is well 
known. How long can these two bodies prevent an outbreak? 
We fear the time is only too short. 

And the United States? How is she going to stay out of the 
next European war? Today agencies for peace are far less power- 
ful and effective than they were in 1917. At that time the 
United States had a little over five billions invested in Europe. 
Today she has over twenty billions invested. We know too that a 
lucrative trade in materials for the warring nations can spring 
up, and with a deepening depression on its hands capitalistic United 
States would gladly engage in this even though it would be in- 
viting accusation of interference from a warring nation, a step 
leading directly to war. We know how quickly the newspapers, 
radios, the movies and stage can build up a fever of war patriot- 
ism, not that their efforts are far removed from such a procedure 
today. The United States also needs markets. With surpluses 
ploughed under and destroyed, with masses of unemployed men 
looking less and less kindly on such actions, it must soon, des- 
perately soon, find new markets. And ‘in the East’ Japan is rapidly 
taking over China, China the one place left for U. S. capitalism 
to find new profitable markets. Our naval manoeuvres in the 
Pacific were ominous. Mr. Hearst’s vicious pro-war press is 
ominous. The growing number of patriotic films is ominous. The 
increasing violence and repression and labor terror throughout 
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capitalistic United States is ominous. The radical baiting shib- 
boleths are ominous. We are definitely in the midst of a pre-war 
period. War is about to sweep over us in a fearful deluge of 
monstrous lethal weapons. It is with a terrifying significance that 
over 7,000 men each month are being added to the army; that 
we are leading a mad race to build up the navies of the world; 
that the C. C. C. camps are to be made permanent bodies under 
army direction. And concomitant with all these war preparations 
fascism is beginning with alarming speed to make inroads in this 
country of ours. Yes fascism, that certain harbinger of war, is 
taking palpable, definite shape. Fascism, the negation of all 
culture, of all life, growth, development becomes a menacing reality 
for us. What is the nature of this monstrous state of affairs that 
marches in one single direction: to war; that speeds up, plunges 
precipitously ahead this already war-set world of ours? 

Mussolini began the Italian-Ethopian war because he was com- 
pelled to move. The economic forces at work in Italy threatened 
him with a revolt. In a desperate attempt to obtain the raw 
materials and new markets that would let the present profit system 
function for a while longer—and thus to retain power—he invaded 
Ethiopia. It was either revolution in Italy or war.in Ethiopia. 
And likewise with Hitler who is faced with a similar situation. The 
same economic forces are at work in Germany. Desperately soon 
he will have to plunge the Germans into a war for markets or else 
he too will have a revolution on his hands. What is the nature of 
these forces that sooner or later lead directly to war or revolution? 
What is fascism and its relationship to these forces? To answer 
these vital questions clearly and yet briefly, it is necessary for us 
to examine the basis of capitalism, of the economy known as the 
profit-system. 

Profits are the difference between costs and selling prices. Costs 
are embodied in such things as rent, raw material, wages, and the 
like. The sales price level is located at a distance measurably 
above costs so that a profit can be made. Insofar as the profit 
system is a competitive system, the price level adjusts itself at a 
minimum distance above the level of costs. That is to say, if there 
were no competition among capitalists, they could arbitrarily set 
the price level where they so desired, thus making greater and 
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greater percentages of profit. This is what occurs when the trusts 
are formed: competition ceases and prices go up. But because of 
competition a balance is struck so the price level remains at a self- 
adjusted minimum. When the system functions the rate of profit 
remains undisturbed, that is, the difference between costs and | 
prices is constant. If anything happens to depress the rate of 
profit the system clogs and chaos ensues. The system itself in- 
evitably tends to clog, to become chaotic, to break down. For it 
is obvious that there is a constant tendency on the part of those | 
who obtain profits to push down costs and to push up prices. This 
results, on the one hand, in a fierce struggle for profits between 
capitalists, and on the other, a bitter struggle between capitalists 
and the working class for labor to maintain decent wages. And 
while costs are constantly being cut, so that fewer men and smaller 
wages is the direction, technological improvements accelerate the 
process by throwing more and more men out of work while the 
remainder produce more and more goods. Two things happen: 
on the one hand masses of people become unemployed and con- 
sequently unable to buy goods, and those who do work receive 
so little wages as not to be able to buy very much; and on the 
other hand the markets become glutted with goods that can’t be 
sold. Misery in the midst of plenty. We are only too familiar 
with the depression that follows. What is the question that capital- 
ism raises at this point? How best to return us to work? How 
best to supply us with food, clothing, shelter? How best to keep 
down prices so that more goods may be distributed? No. Capital- 
ism immediately raises the question: how can the rate of profit 
be restored? And it answers: either by raising prices, that is, de- 
valuing the dollar to 59c, destroying wheat, ploughing under cotton 
and the like so as to produce a scarcity; or cutting costs, that is, 
setting up coolie wage-scales of 19 to 94 dollars per month. Then 
it must seek new markets to invest its vast profits, to dump the 
goods which are made increasingly more abundant by the new 
machines and which its workers can never buy back, to get more 
raw materials. After trying to raise prices and cut costs and 
conquer a colonial market or two, capitalism slowly pulls out of 
a depression because during this period factories and old machin- 
ery have so deteriorated that some must be replaced, and the restor- 
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ation of such materials revives for another period, but on a lower 
level, the profit system. But each time the system breaks down, 
each time the rate of profit is depressed, more and more men are 
thrown out of work until masses of permanently unemployed ex- 
ist, and finally a depression leads to violent methods to restrain 
these unemployed from initiating relief action of their own. In 
desperation capitalism abrogates the anti-trust laws, allowing 
prices to shoot up in the hope of restoring the rate of profit; in the 
same hope it cuts costs,.and to do this effectively it must destroy 
the trade unions which are labor’s means of defending its wages; 
and finally it plunges the nation into a war to secure those markets 
that are the life blood of the profit system. This is capitalism, so 
obviously unable to plan where profits are involved; so positive 
to break down periodically; so devastatingly sure eventually to 
lead to violent methods to retain its organization; so certain 
ultimately to lead to fascism and war. 

During the period in which capitalism must crush by violence the 
trade union movement to reduce costs; when it must give a free 
hand to its biggest capitalists to set where they see fit the price 
level, that is, boost prices; when it must take by force colonies for 
raw materials and markets, and when these markets are no longer 
free they must be taken from other nations who can’t afford to 
lose them—when this period appears in the evolution of a capital- 
istic society, then violence becomes the rule and functions under 
the name of fascism. Masses of unemployed men, and youth 
who never had an opportunity to work, seek a solution of their 
harsh situation and join together for action. It is then that leaders 
spring up, eloquent orators who promise the world and all if they 
are followed; and it is then that capitalism supplies these leaders 
with the funds so that the masses may be misled into arming for 
wars of conquest, for wars to obtain markets, for wars to restore 
to capitalism its profits. It is then that a Hitler gets money from 
a Thyssen, a Mussolini gets money from Rome’s financial barons, 
when a De La Roque gets money from an armament trust and 

‘Wall Street is rebuffed in its first move by Genera! Butler. If 
there is not a strong labor movement, a strong united action on 
the part of the working class, such as there is in France today, 
then these misleaders, these betrayers of the working class take 
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over the profit system and rule it by violent methods. In Ger- 
many and in Italy capitalism in its fascist form has destroyed a 
culture, has temporarily put a stop to man’s evolution toward a 
highly civilized, humane society of brotherhood in practice. In 
Italy fascism has led to war because the economic forces that 
underlie its system demand raw materials and markets so that 
profits may be restored. In Germany these same forces are at 
work. We know that the Nazi state Germany claims it is going 
to produce is a shibboleth for violent capitalism, just as the Italian 
corporate state was and is. We can expect Germany to engage in 
similar war. Such is the spawn of the profit system: fascism and 
war! 

Fascism. The very word hisses like a snake’s hiss. Fascism. 
We've heard that word so frequently these last few years, and 
we’ve heard it used so carelessly that many of us are apt to dis- 
miss much too lightly its vicious implications. Let us look for a 
moment at its present state of being, for certainly culture it has 
none. Here are its fruits, rotten to the core, foul and decaying. 
It crushes labor, the sole producer of wealth. It brings down to 
a terrifically low level the standard of living. It glorifies war and 
the military spirit. It destroys all educational institutions save 
those which serve its false theories. It limits the educational 
facilities toa meagre few. It perverts science to vicious uses. It 
destroys racial minorities, using them as shibboleths to hide actual 
causes. It wipes out culture by burning books, destroying paint- 
ings, banning music, distorting the films and prostituting the stage. 
What an ignominous spectacle, alas, is the fascist stage! In Italy 
it is dead. It was but a short time ago that Gordon Craig in 
bitter disgust fled the mock drama congress held there. He could 
no longer bear the shoddy and sterile disfigurations bearing the 
name of “drama”. In Germany, where a supreme degree of cul- 
ture was achieved by the stage, there are now a few brutal and 
grotesque performances. Otto, Germany’s leading actor is mur- 
dered, Toller, Brecht, Mehring, Kaiser, Bergner, Piscator,—all 
the brilliant actors, dramatists, directors, and technicians have fled 
their homeland, Germany, in fear of their lives. Those who were 
not killed now live in exile. Such is the fate of the theatre under 
fascism. Fascism which relegates woman back to a position of 
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slavery, denying her education, careers, attainments of any sort; 
which wipes out the legal system and substitutes personal animo- 
sity for justice; which uses the most horrible methods of torture 
to achieve its ends; which smashes all the attributes of democracy 
so that its most innocent citizens have frequently found themselves 
imprisoned in a military camp. All sense of human dignity, of 
justice, of mental freedom is held in abeyance; and society be- 
comes a wasteland of strangers, each one dreads to speak for fear 
of what interpretation may be given his words. Each day is passed 
through with a kind of insane excitement, and the strain reveals 
itself in neurotic disorders. Events pass madly by, and as the 
military spirit receives more and more ecstatic, hysterical glorifi- 
cation, the direction is irrevocably toward war. The entire nation 
is so pent up that war comes with a kind of release, a savage free- 
ing of fears long stifled and repressed. This is the modern horror 
known as fascism, from which war is a thankful release! 


III. 


Here in the United States already signs of fascism have ap- 
peared. It is most necessary for us, who must know these cur- 
rents if our political theatre is to serve as a cultural force, to 
examine these signs. We must know our material thoroughly 
if we are to use it to good advantage. 

Fascism begins with the breakdown of the national economy. 
When the rate of profit is depressed and masses of men are un- 
employed and the markets are glutted, then it is time for us to 
beware of fascism. For we understand most clearly, I hope, that 
desperate efforts will be made to restore profits, efforts that in 
several countries resulted in fascistic governments. These efforts 
are now beginning to be made. We can see them on all sides. 
We watch them increase in number and intensity with a speed that 
is typical of fast moving America. In inverse proportion to the 
deepening of the depression, and relief rolls show unemployment 
still increasing, do these signs of fascism of violence appear. We 
have watched the futile endeavors to restore profits by raising the 
price level through devaluation, stoppage of crops, abrogation of 
the anti-trust laws, artificial pegging of prices, and though prices 
‘ continue to rise, and among a smal] number of capitalists profits 
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have been restored, for the masses of people, for the masses of 
workers there remains a vitiating depression. We have watched 
youth being sent to army camps, the army increased in size, war 
preparations going forward steadily, and for the masses of people 
there is only confusion and fear as to what these things mean. We 
have watched the initial efforts that have been made to break down 
labor, to render it helpless, to mislead it, and this, we say, is the 
most ominous of signs. Let us look most carefully in this direction 
and see what the scene reveals. 

Within the past yéar or so a terrific endeavor has been made by 
those who share the profits to cut down costs by reducing wages. 
This has resulted in a wave of strikes. All over the country they 
have appeared. Not once has arbitration settled these strikes 
with justice to labor. When a decision favored it, nothing was 
done. What was done in most cases, however, was to have the 
militia break the strike. In San Francisco, in Gallup, in Toledo, 
in Minneapolis, in Terre Haute, all over these states have the 
militia broken strikes. Again, labor has been denied the right to 
organize, and in the south, in Arkansas, and on the west coast, 
in California, share croppers and fruit pickers have been shot at, 
terrorized, killed because of union activities. In Congress and 
in many state legislatures deportation bills aimed at labor leaders, 
and anti-labor bills under the guise of pseudo-Americanism have 
aimed blows at labor, at the working class and its organizations 
and parties. In the newspapers, over the radio, in the movies the 
red-scare has been used to break militant labor groups and parties. 
Even now the movies are producing a series of vicious anti-labor 
plays to get public opinion against labor, to set unorganized labor 
against organized labor. The various agencies of information 
subtlely advance the company union, the owner controlled union 
against bona fide labor unions. The increase in lynchings is an 
open threat to militant Negro labor leaders. And finally, with a 
mass unemployment problem, the New Works Progress Adminis- 
tration wage scale is sufficiently below that of labor to be a dan- 
gerous threat to it. For when two wage scales exist side by side, 
it is obvious that employers will tend to reduce their wages to the 
lowest level. 

All over the country organizations, orders, groups are setting 
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themselves up in opposition to labor and the working class, though 

‘they may very easily use devious, circuitous approaches. In Cali- 
fornia the Silver Shirts, an outright fascist and anti-semitic organ- 
ization meets regularly. Over the radio and in the newspapers 
we have the Crusaders and the Liberty League direct from Wall 
Street. The Union for Social Justice with its pseudo-labor union, 
with its eloquent priest who will reform an unreformable profit 
system, is a definite fascist threat. Vigilante groups exist all over 
the country, and time after time have stepped out of legality to 
act in violence and force. End poverty plans, share the wealth 
plans, every man a king plans,—these are shibboleths aimed at 
the masses of unemployed to swing them beneath a banner that 
will channel their restiveness, that will buoy their hopes with im- 
possible promises, that will eventually lead them to crush labor, 
smash the working class forces and destroy themselves in a war 
for markets. 

The restriction of liberties, of freedom of speech, press, assem- 
blage—these are not of tomorrow, but actualities, happenings of 
today. Censorship, censorship of subversive doctrines, of sub- 
versive literature, of subversive groups—censorship is the mask 
under which these restrictions make their way, make a pathway 
for fascism which outrightly denies all freedom and liberty. Cen- 
sorship of such plays as Waiting For Lefty and Stevedore and 
Peace on Earth reveals most clearly the anti-labor basis of this 
pseudo-patriotic censorships 

These are some of the warning signs of fascism in our country. 
Mild now in comparison with what they will be when these forces 
are entirely released, when the conflict has sharpened a bit more, 
they are, nevertheless, ample signs of warning that fascism is a 
definite, palpable reality, a force, a nightmare decidedly to be 
reckoned with. We submit that the situation is swiftly becom- 
ing a dangerous one, that the economic forces that produce the 
violence known as fascism, the rule by terror known as Nazism, 
are patently at work in our society today. Ours must of necessity 
be a decisive political theatre. 


IV. 


We firmly believe, then, that we are in a pre-war period; that 
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on all sides of us war is either loose, or about to break loose; that 
the forces that determine war are patently at work all over the 
world. And we reiterate that the United States can be involved 
or hurdled precipitously into the next world war. We maintain, 
further, that fascism is the harbinger of war; that fascism is a 
stage, not necessarily inevitable, but a stage present today in the 
evolution of the profit system, capitalism. We see fascism making 
sharp inroads in this our own country. 


V. 


But we do not say that we think war can not be prevented; that 
fascism can not be defeated, wiped away like an ugly cobweb, a 
figment of the brain’s imagination. It is precisely that we do 
believe, and firmly, most vigorously maintain, that these anti-social 
forms need not be that we have so painstakingly analyzed them. 
We have seen how the profit system functions. We believe its his- 
torical contribution to society was a valid one, but that now it no 
longer serves a social function. We believe that an economy should 
supersede it, an economy which can provide plenty and in the midst 
of plenty would share equally among all people. We believe that 
the producers of wealth are the foundations of such a society, a 
humane, just, beneficial society; that the working class is today the 
defender, the furtherer, the hope and the staple of culture. We 
see in the struggles of this class the struggles toward a planned 
economy, a just system. We see each gain of that class a gain for 
mankind, and we feel each blow, each setback, a setback for man- 
kind. We insist that war need not slaughter and maim and destroy 
us, and point to the working class as the bulwark against such 
wars. We know that fascism is the last blind struggle of a decay- 
ing system, and we say that fascism need not result, and again 
point to the working class which we believe will organize itself into 
a powerful labor movement against which no fascist terror can 
stand. We see ourselves as a political theatre inextricably tied 
up with labor and for what it stands. Many are the tasks facing 
us. 


VII. 


Our strength lies in our ability to 





We are a political theatre. 
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analyze the social currents, to take that material which furthers 
culture and shape it toour needs. We see culture today threatened 
with total extinction, as has happened in several countries, and 
we firmly insist that if culture is to survive and deepen, then the 
theatre today must become a political theatre and fulfill a cultural 
function. All about us we see the perversion and prostitution of 
the arts. We see the commercial theatre interested primarily in 
profits, and from it we expect little. We see the movies con- 
trolled by Wall Street, and from it we know what to expect. We 
see our political theatre'as the only facet of art in this form that 
is free from restrictions, an honest and progressive cultural force. 
Yet we see many theatre groups who are at present neutral bodies, 
and we believe these groups have as their objective our objective. 
Therefore we approach them and invite them to join with us on 
a minimum program against war, against fascism, against censor- 
ship, and become the effective bodies they should be. We point 
to the energy, the exuberance, the spirit of our theatre as a sign 
of positive health. We insist that they too become equally as 
vigorous, equally as dynamic, equally as culturally important. 

Our field is a broad one. It is large enough to encompass all 
forms and yet leave us room to invent new ones. In comedy we 
laugh joyously at the foibles and minor tribulations of those who 
are today in the progressive tradition. In sharp satire we ridicule 
and lambast those elements that retard, that obstruct and hinder 
the growth of culture. In tragedy we suffer the defeats of our 
forces, and sympathize with those who are innocently caught up 
in the vortex of a violent and ruthless order. 

Our tasks are many. But our audience is a broad one, warmly 
responsive, eagerly expectant. Ahead of us we see the terrific 
strugg.es between labor and the forces which lead to fascism. Our 
first concern, consequently, is with labor. We follow closely in its 
wake, portraying its struggles, laughing with it over its victories, 
always urging it on toward its goal of a humane social order. We 
see labor being misled, and our dramas portray this danger. We 
find trade unions on the picket line, and we are there to bolster up 
spirits with our many exciting dramatic sketches. We support each 
movement, each act that furthers labor; we fight each hostile move- 
ment, each hostile act. 
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Though our tasks are many, ours is a fertile territory. And 
though our primary interest is centered in the working class, we 
welcome and join with all theatre groups who struggle for peace 
and against war, for civil liberties and rights and against fascism. 
The material out of which we shape our dramas lies thick about 
us. Whichever way we turn we find it. Here is a vast continent, 
and in every direction we find scenes that cry out for dramatic 
treatment. We look about our very feet, and there is more of the 
same material. And yet it is all varied. The worker, the Negro, 
the scholar, the youth, the student,—all are caught up one way or 
another by these currents we have analyzed; all of them are in- 
volved in situations that cry for dramatic treatment by our po- 
litical theatre. Wherever we look we see anomalies, disfigurations, 
distortions, perversions, confusion, violence. This is our material. 
Wherever we look we see a splendid heroism, a fine humanity, a 
superb human dignity, a courageous and noble struggle against the 
forces that distort our society. This is our material. Existing in 
the midst of confusion and turmoil, striving with a clear perspective 
against powerful means of oppression, knowing our ultimate 
triumph, our theatre, our political theatre functions significantly 
in an inflamed present, points toward a grandiose future. 
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ANATOMY OF PROVINCIALISM 
I. 


Tue Nature oF ProvinciALIsM 


teresting juxtaposition of terms: “a liberation from the 
vulgar, the superficial, the provincial.” Now provincialism does 
not necessarily mean vulgarity or superficiality; nevertheless, it 
is used to cap the climax of a series of opprobrious terms, and 
the context is such as to indicate that the writer is using all three 
terms to designate undesirable elements in contemporary liter- 
ature. That provincialism has its unworthy aspects is of such 
general acceptance as to need no elaboration. In fact, it is the 
recognition of the shortcomings of provincial culture that has 
given the word its negative meaning. As a matter of fact, provin- 
cialism is not so narrow as the merely negative aspects of it in- 
dicate. It is of course always a matter of narrowness—but, then, 
so is culture itself. By the term “provincialism” is meant a limited 
intellectual or social idiom. The limitation may be one of place, 
of time, or of the system of ideas which one accepts as his ex- 
planation of the universe. The outlook produced by it is either 
negative or positive. 

Negative provincialism is characterized by unbalance, intoler- 
ance, and narrowness of the worst sort: it is an unreasoned 
limitation of thought and custom, and whatever excellence it has 
is incidental. It has the usual evils of a negative point of view: 
it is destructive; it is illiberal and bigoted in its thinking and often 
in its actions; and it is so self-centered that it considers itself the 
only acceptable pattern of society. 

Positive provincialism, on the other hand, is the result of a 
reasoned—or reasonable—acceptance of certain dominant ideas 
and “received” customs which are congenial to the people con- 


: A recent discussion of Canadian letters has the following in- 
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cerned. These ideas and customs are the central portion of the 
cultural system. They do not exclude all other ideas and customs, 
for provincialisms differ from one another not so much in ideas, 
but in the emphasis given to a few ideas. The acceptance of a 
given set of ideas as the central portion of a social structure assures 
to the structure a certain entity or integrity which can be secured 
only by such selectiveness. Even the simplest forms of social 
intercourse require that thoughts, customs, and subjects of general 
interest be held in common. This necessary community of ex- 
perience is procured through a convenient limitation of such so- 
cial currency. The reason is that individuals cannot by nature 
be al! things; but they can be a few things with satisfaction. No 
social system can use all the possible solutions to the problems of 
human life; but any system can use those ways of life which it 
finds convenient and adequate to its special needs. Provided the 
ways chosen are adequate to the group using them, and that the 
selection avoids the evils of too great exclusiveness, the system is 
a sufficient basis for culture, because it has the realistic virtue of 
choosing its ideals and governing its actions in accordance with 
the nature and the background of the people affected. It is con- 
structive in that it encourages the growth of an autochthonous 
culture—the only kind worthy of the name. 

If I may now be permitted to use the word without its in- 
vidious stigma, I shall examine some of the methods by which 
provincialism is accustomed to make itself known. It is shown 
in speech, in social customs, and even in foods. All these are 
principally external manifestations of the difference between sec- 
tions or communities; and it is most often from the clash of the 
mere externalities of provincialisms that petty and disagreeable 
quarrels arise among individuals. The dilettante, whether “cul- 
tural” or “artistic”, is among the worst offenders in the misinter- 
pretation of the external differences between varying cultures. 
Because he is by nature and training incapable of seeing below the 
surface, he is unable to understand the real significance of cul- 
tural differences; and because he lacks an integrating philosophy 
of culture, he often makes unwise selections from the provincial- 
isms of his acquaintance, and is unable to fuse them into anything 
like a satisfying pattern for a life. The earnest young Southerner 
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or Westerner who goes East or to England and tries to adapt 
himself completely to the unfamiliar social system is adequate 
illustration of the truth of that statement. American university 
people are familiar with the rootlessness of scholars who have 
entered English universities and have come back after a short 
period, attempting to speak and dress like true Englishmen; who 
disdain things American, not because they have thought through 
the matter but because they have committed themselves to the 
superficialities of English life and have missed the point of the 
Rhodes scholarship which sent them across the ocean. It is to 
this particularly insidious lack of comprehension that we owe 
many false ideas of cultures other than the native one. 

Provincialism, however, is not confined to differences in ex- 
ternalities. The internal or deeper variations between sectional 
cultures are apparent only on acquaintance with the literature, 
the philosophy, and the habits of thought which belong especially 
to a given section. These constitute the mental idiom of the 
section, and through acquaintance with them we can judge the 
section in something of the same way that we judge a man when 
we know those facts about him. The true artist and the philoso- 
pher are the exemplars of the internal portions of a given pro- 
vincialism. Schools of literature, art, and philosophy usually rep- 
resent mental idioms which are found by their possessors to be so 
characteristic of their place and time that opportunity and en- 
couragement are given toward development of the idiom. The 
New England Transcendentalists were such a school, and the 
present Agrarian group centered in Nashville constitutes another. 
Dr. Johnson’s coterie in eighteenth-century London, and the Lake 
Poets of the nineteenth century, had respectively their special 
community of interest, and derived much of their force from such 
a community. 

Provincialism, then, is shown both internally and externally, 
but some distinction should be made between the two aspects, if 
for no other reason than that the external expressions are con- 
tinually undergoing greater change and are subject to easier fusion 
and standardization—whereas the internal aspects are more con- 
stant; and, though they may appear dormant for a time, are 
likely to manifest themselves over a longer period of time and 
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actually to have much greater influence over the reasoned judg- 
ments, the political, economic, and cultural decisions, of a people. 

If the modes of thought and action characteristic of a geo- 
graphic or racial group constitute provincialism, then the modes 
of thought and action of a great city have something of pro- 
vincialism in them. The metropolitan outlook, whether in its 
general meaning or in its individual versions, is highly provincial. 
It has, for instance, the worst of the negative traits of provincial- 
ism: dislike of its opposite, the rural way of life; derogation of 
any set of values besides its own; and illiberality even toward 
other patterns of metropolitanism. It is sublimely egotistical in 
its identification of itself with “civilization”. It confuses urbanity 
with culture. The principle of expansiveness upon which most 
modern industrial and commercial centers are built demands con- 
siderable “hickbaiting”. The rustic in his staid way of life offers 
resistance to. the salesman, and unless he can be made to despise 
his rusticity, the salesman cannot sell him the allotted quota of 
safety razors, bath tubs, radios, and other knick-knacks of civi- 
lization. Metropolitanism draws its materials from many lo- 
calities, contrasts these with itself and with each other, and de- 
cides that itself is superior to all. Every city has, moreover, its 
own geographic, economic, and qultural peculiarities. Therefore, 
the urbanity of New Orleans differs from that of Chicago in that 
it represents a special social idiom, a different set of accepted 
values; and for a like reason, both of these differ from that of 
London. In urbanity, as in other forms of provincialism, there is 
always a convenient, if not a comfortable, limitation of idea and 
action. It is perhaps only the concentrated economic power of 
cities which permits them to separate themselves from rural areas 
and “prove” their cultural superiority by their power to purchase 
and promulgate the recognized (and marketable) products of 
culture. Urbanity and culture are so far confused in the average 
mind that they are virtually synonymous. 

New York has its own social system and its own ideology of 
business and pleasure, which it attempts to reproduce over the 
land through the agency of press, screen, and radio. And we 
accept that system as that of civilization simply. because New 
York is economically powerful, and hence, as Dr. Holmes once 
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remarked of large cities, attracts the artistically able to itself. 
Take Broadway as the outstanding instance of artistic gravitation: 
the majority of actors and “hoofers” hope ultimately to get on 
Broadway, because they cannot feel sure of the worth of other 
recognition. The Broadway label passes current over the country, 
but is nevertheless provincial in the sense that it is given only 
after one has complied with certain limited standards. Again, 
New York has its own patois—which, by the way, is recognized 
as provincial because it is in certain respects so different from the 
language of the rest of the country. 

Boston is perhaps the most provincia] city in America, chiefly 
because it recognizes its provincialism and cultivates it, setting 
it up in contrast to the other provincialisms of the country. Bos- 
tonians have found it satisfying through the years to hold by 
certain ideas and modes of behavior, particularly that part of 
behavior which has to do with the use of the language. They 
have chosen to limit themselves to certain ways of doing and 
thinking, and although they insist on the provincialism of all who 
do not hold by the same modes, we all recognize Bostonian pro- 
vincialism for what it is, and even mildly ridicule it on occasion. 
However, we admire the strength of conviction which actuates our 
friends the Bostonians, and desire them to change from their 
provincialism only when they make themselves obnoxious by 
implying that we ought to change from ours. So long as such a 
cultural system is adequate and so long as it refrains from the 
missionary urge, it is generally approved by its neighbors as well 
as by itself. 

Other kinds of provincialism, with their attendant and inevitable 
narrowness, are easy to find. There is New Orleans with its highly 
characteristic social life and its own peculiar intermixture of 
cultures. There is London with what Kipling calls its “pundit 
caste” as well as its Cockney portions, neither of which is 
quite reproduced elsewhere. There is Paris, which perpetu- 
ates the old Roman custom of labeling everything outside its 
own borders as “the provinces”, and which has for .a long period 
now sold its own fashions and perfumes and language to all the 
world—and the world has liked it because it was afraid to try 
its own provincial creations in public. In fact, the mode which 
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has been called cosmopolitan has been in large measure Parisian. 
So the provincialism of Paris has been distinguished from all 
other systems of cultural behavior first as a variety of metropolit- 
anism and secondly as the variety of cosmopolitanism. Strange to 
say, if one wished to be characterized by the outlook and the ac- 
cent and dress of all cities, he had to be characterized chiefly by 
those of one city! 

Cosmopolitanism is opposed, externally, to the sort of provin- 
cialism which we have been discussing. It pretends to eclective- 
ness, sets up standards for judgment which traverse petty provin- 
cialisms and urbanisms. Presumably it has as its task to look for 
the large, human values, to think of man generically, rather than 
locally or individually. Yet not even Henry James was able to 
give a satisfactory solution to the problem of ungrateful provin- 
cialism. He was thoroughly unhappy in the native milieu, and he 
showed discernment in being so. But the type of cosmopolitanism 
which he tried to find existed only in portions—portions which 
could be largely identified with Paris and London. And then, 
too, his cosmopolitanism must be considered one of protest against 
a worse evil. That is the essential weakness with cosmopolitan 
patterns evolved heretofore: they are in some degree negative, 
and hence are colored by the culture against which they protest. 

Cosmopolitanism implies one thing which frank avowal of | 
provincialism will never lead to—a desire for universal standard- 
ization of thought and action. If any variety of cosmopolitanism 
were what the term signifies, it would be possible and perhaps 
even desirable to have all human beings accept the same values 
and find pleasure and pain in the same activities and thoughts. 
This, however, is not discoverable; for the so-called “cosmopolitan 
group” at any time is quite limited in number; it will further be 
noted that only those of similar training and tastes come to- 
gether to form such groups . . . If that be true, then those varieties 
of cosmopolitanism which have made themselves felt are in an 
important respect similar to ordinary provincialism. ‘They are 
limited in scope and are based on a conveniently defined ideology. 

Before we pass on from metropolitanism and its offshoot, cos- 
mopolitanism, it is interesting to note a more general tendency, 
that toward megalomania, the worship of the big and inclusive 
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just because it is big and inclusive—and perhaps profitable. Love 
for the big—big cities, big business ventures, bigger and “better” 
automobiles, more and faster steamships and airships, big Ameri- 
can Legion chapters, far-flung organizations of any sort—leads 
inevitably to a condition resembling over-civilization and a con- 
sequent return to less standardized and less high-pressure ways 
of living. The Southern Agrarian movement is an example of 
such a return to more human and less organized ways of living. 
It is not to be wondered at that the Agrarian leaders are men 
who are acquainted with the over-regimentation of city life. It 
is they who realize better than those who are still in the mad 
race of urban materialism just what a futile and foolish endeavor 
it is to make oneself too much like one’s neighbor. Provincial- 
ism is not to be feared in the return from the city. It is devoutly 
to be hoped. 

Provinciaiism does not have to take the forms of urbanity or 
cosmopolitanism. It may spend its time and energy merely at- 
tacking provincialism, either in general or some particular form 
of it. One variety of Yankee (i.¢e., New England) provincialism 
reveals itself in its desire to reform the Midwest and the South. 
The metropolitan variety inveighs against provincialism in genera! 
—meaning any cultural system not its own. In either instance, 
the point of view is negative, and any form of provincialism is 
to be preferred to the solely negative point of view, which dis- 
torts emphasis from true values and even obscures the meaning of 
genuine native culture. 

Love of tradition, particularly local tradition, is one of the most 
frequent expressions of provincialism. Tradition gives a sufficient 
explanation of one’s background and of social customs, even of 
currently received notions of religion and philosophy. But tra- 
ditions change with time; hence provincialism is not static but 
constantly becoming broader or narrower in meaning, more or 
less in favor from time to time. Thus a given set of ideas central 
to a provincial culture may seem for a time to be in process 
of eradication—as seemed to be true during the time of a certain 
missionary program now referred to as “the intellectual conquest 
of the South”. But if the ideas are genuinely native, if they are 
motivated by racial characteristics and by the social background 
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from which the provincialism springs, they do not die quickly, 
but live to plague those who have the false notion that all can be 
made to wear the same clothes, sleep on the same mattresses, eat 
the same breakfast cereals, drive the same cars, and enjoy the 
same movies and books. A genuine provincialism, one which has 
grown out of the soil and has weathered many seasons, is not 
like Jonah’s vine, to be killed by a mere worm. It is probably 
harder to kill than nationalism, because it may exist under many 
politica! arrangements; whereas nationalism is very often political 
rather than cultural. 

Provincialism consists of many phases. But it expresses itself 
with inevitable finality in the conviction that one’s world is cen- 


‘tered here and exists now. It has rivals which may have many of 


its evils and few of its advantages. Its conviction of its own right- 
ness for time and place and people does not preclude the recog- 
nition and use of many excellent ways of life which come from 
elsewhere. And provincialism less often than its rivals makes 
the foolish error of losing itself in the present at the expense of 
the good things handed down from the past. A good provincial- 
ism (and a bad one can admit of no defense) permits a longer 
selectiveness for the building one’s life or culture, and has the 
weight of respected decisions and continued practices in its favor. 





Nore: The second and third installments of this essay under the compre- 
hensive title of “Anatomy or Provinciatism” will appear in the next two issues: 
“ProvinciaALisM oF Minp” in the April-June issue, and “PRovinciALisM AND 
Curturat Entiry” m the July-September issue. 
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by William S. Knickerbocker 


GARGOYLE IN APPALACHIA 


VIII. For John Crowe Ransom 


Let me distil a meaning from a cloud 
That you may make a stiff Agrarian shroud. 


Encyclopedic is the gorged machine 
Which manufactures Aristotle’s mean. 


Disturb the elephant which twirls the hay 
Creating notes to make an antic day. 


Spread geodetic maps and sketch a zone 
Of melancholic tropics, cacophone. 


Distend the catnip of Confederate brains 
And draw the bow for publisher’s remains. 


Discover ravelments in yeoman’s bowels 
By gutting grammar for cathartic vowels. 


What is it, John, that makes your twinkling eyes 
Unloose your imp in Tennessee disguise? 
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by Charles I. Glicksberg 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Critic or Despair 


OTH as dramatic critic and book reviewer on the Nation and 

as author of several influential books, Joseph Wood Krutch 

has won a prominent though disputed position in the field of con- 

temporary American criticism. Whatever one may think of his 

views, one cannot deny that his work is highly significant. In one 

form or another, it has touched on nearly all the major critical 

problems confronting this age. A discussion of his books is there- 

fore bound to include an exposition and appraisal of the leading 
ideas of our time. 


I. 


The Modern Temper admirably summed up the philosophy of 
defeatism of the muddled and sadly disillusioned post-war gen- 
eration. Obviously, the intellectual atmosphere which Mr. Krutch 
described was the one held in part or as a whole by many of his 
contemporaries. He gives coherent and reasoned utterance to 
what many of them felt in a more or less nebulous, uncertain 
manner. The book, nevertheless, is primarily an effort at self- 
understanding. It is a personal confession as well as a study of 
“the modern temper”. He can disentangle the nervous complex- 
ities and compulsions of modern thought with commendable 
clarity, but, as he frankly admits, his analysis of the emotional 
reaction induced by these tendencies, is “of necessity colored by 
an individual personality”. Even though he endeavors to select 
for analysis only those emotional attitudes which are typical, his 
choice as well as his treatment was sure to be biased to some 
degree by his intellectual preconceptions. For he is concerned not 
with verifiable observations, but with a state of mind, “and in the 
effort to describe and account for it I am responsible not for 
Truth, but for the convictions, scientific or otherwise, which I and 
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my contemporaries have been led to hold”. What Mr. Krutch 
evidently means to imply is that he does not have to justify the 
state of mind of any age; it exists; he is merely recording it. 
But certainly in ‘recording it—just as if he were tracing a nerve 
impulse in the laboratory—he is responsible for making veracious 
observations that can be tested. If his observations are in error, 
then his conclusions must likewise be wrong. No writer can afford 
to shirk the responsibility of truth. ; 

Mr. Krutch is decidedly unhappy because he has discovered 
that the world of today is not the same world that has been 
pictured by thinkers in the past. Evil and good are not clean- 
cut and diametrically opposed; Nature is supremely indifferent 
to those intrinsically human values which men cherish. How 
different, he laments, is the world of experience from the world 
of the heart’s desire! But every intelligent, mature person has to 
some extent realized the wisdom of curbing his insatiable ego in 
its demands. As the universe approximates more closely to the 


_ conception formed of it by knowledge and experience, so does 


man grow in strength, understanding, and power. Increase of 
knowledge not only increases his power to control his physical 
environment; it also enriches and intensifies his being. The uni- 
verse which his imagination fashioned was but a child’s fantasy; 
now the anthropomorphic universe is transformed into one of 
which he is only a part, it is true, but a conscious and purposeful 
part. It is therefore an expression of sentimentalism to assume, 
as Mr. Krutch does, that in winning this knowledge man has for- 
feited a desirable world for one less desirable to which he must now 
painfully adapt himself. The truth is otherwise. 

Mr. Krutch converts science into the serpent that has crept 
into the Garden of Eden and led man into sin and unhappiness. 
Poetry and religion, he declares, satisfied man’s inner needs; 
science, on the other hand, is inexorably objective. The two, he 
concludes, are irreconcilable. Is this really so? Fundamentally, 
there need be no conflict between the two realms. Mr. Krutch 
is emotionally swayed by his nostalgia for the certitudes and 
absolutes of the traditional past. He speaks with despair of the 
cold immensities of space and the chaos of nature, unaware that 
he is employing value-freighted metaphors. He is equally sub- 
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jective when he declares that Nature’s purpose (if she possess 
one) is not the purpose of man. “Her desire merely to live and 
to propagate in innumerable forms, her ruthless indifference to 
his values, and the blindness of ‘her irresistible will strike terror to 
his soul, and he comes in the fullness of his experience to realize 
that the ends which he proposes to himself—happiness and order 
and reason—are ends which he must achieve, if he achieve them 
at all, in her despite.” This is eloquent but fallacious. Nature 
is neither friend nor foe. Wisely controlled, and science is the 
best instrument of control human ingenuity has so far advised, 
she aids man in fulfilling his purpose. Ignorantly opposed, she 
causes his destruction. Scientific knowledge may not give shelter 
and protection to our pet ideals and illusions, neither does it con- 
ceive of Nature as a sinister, implacable enemy. If science proves 
the death of many values once held sacred, what does that mean 
but that those values were not fitted to endure? Values are, 
after all, relative and contingent; they must be in a universe of 
flux. But values of some sort man will always create and pre- 
serve. His egoism may suffer and dwindle; he may not secure the 
benediction of allpowerful gods; he may discern no plan in the 
universe about him; yet his human world will continue to be rich 
and varied, purposeful and absorbing. Life will then be more 
complex and adventurous, more rational and satisfying because it 


" will be stripped of the veil of illusions which the mythopoeic fancy 


of historic man has drawn across the sky of knowledge and 
thought. There is no knowledge man cannot bear. 

Man’s illusion of cosmic importance naturally decreases, but 
is it not assuming too much to say that he is left more and more 
alone in the universe? He is no more alone now thag he was a 
thousand years ago. Mr. Krutch will reply that human desire is 
more essential than scientific truth. His indictment of science is 
primarily on the ground that the knowledge it assembles and 
works into a pattern has no bearing on human needs. Whatever 
truth science may discover, he asserts, man must live according 
to certain established standards of conduct. Since man is an 
ethical animal, neither he nor society can long exist without re- 
ference to some fixed and stable moral order. Science, it seems, 
has destroyed this, “man’s most fundamental myth”. Yet even 
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if the universe contains no ethical element, no hint of a categorical 
imperative, even if that fundamental myth should die out, man 
can still formulate and abide by a rationally satisfying con- 
struction of ethics. Emotionally, man cannot as yet successfully 
adjust himself to the dynamic world which science presents and 
which it assures him is real. That, however, is no argument 
against science. Man must make the adjustment, and in time 
he will. The cultural lag does not justify retrogression or de- 
featism. If, as Mr. Krutch puts it, man finds no answer to his 
questions and no fulfillment of his needs in a world of electrons 
and complexes, science can justly reply: The function of science 
is not to provide salvation. It is not a religion but an organized 
body of knowledge based on experiment and observation. In 
asking science to supply what is not its proper concern, you wish 
to make of it a form of mysticism. Science appeals to the in- 
tellect, not to the emotions. It aims to achieve truth, not to 
satisfy man’s egocentric wishes. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Krutch, like many serious thinkers before 
him, persists in asking the query: What is to be done? How 
shall man live? He cannot arrive at any positive and robust af- 
firmation of faith because his mind is untrammeled by theological 
delusions, because he knows that not every problem humanity 
posits is necessarily solvable. Having gone thus far, he indulges 
in dismal speculations on the survival possibilities of human beings. 
The predicament he describes so vividly is essentially a personal 
predicament, peculiar to a highly trained and sensitive intellect; 
it is not the predicament of the race as a whole. Man does not 
find fault with the earth which bore him; the knowledge that his 
disappearance would not interfere in the least with the physical 
processes of the universe does not vitally concern him because his 
hunger for immortality is not so overdeveloped. The picture Mr. 
Krutch draws of the future is lugubrious and fantastic—a future 
in which only those who found no lack in nature would reign 
supreme. “Cured of his transcendental cravings, content with 
things as they are, accepting the universe as experience has shown 
it to be, man would be freed of his soul and, like the other animals, 
either content or at least desirous of nothing which he might not 
hope ultimately to obtain.” Science is thus convicted of having 
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failed to serve man or reconcile his conflicts. Man is faced with 
a task of readjustment more stupendous than any made before; 
if this is not possible, the human spirit, we are told, will face ex- 
tinction. 

Mr. Krutch is himself his own best critic. When intelligence, 
he writes, “is detached, it not only tends to paralyze natural im- 
pulses by criticizing natural aims, but develops certain intellectual 
virtues which are biologic vices”. A choice, he insists, must be 
made between an existence essentially animal in character and 
one which aspires to purely human values. Yet, to accept the 
latter choice is dangerous. Races, like individuals, fall victims 
to their humanity. When they discover that life has no purpose, 
they shrivel into nothingness. In a revealing passage he declares: 
“Hence it is that many a man with trained mind, developed sen- 
sibilities, and even as much good will toward society as can be 
expected of a creature who has lost the animal’s innate talent for 
caring more for his race than for himself, stands paralyzed in the 
midst of a world that has learned so many things which do not 
help it toward any ultimate solution of its problems, but which 
tend, on the contrary, rather to make him suspect that they are 
insoluble. These men cannot strive with a missionary zeal for 
the development and spread of pure science, philosophy, and art 
because they have come to believe that these things are neither ul- 
timately satisfying nor conducive to a vigorous national life.” 
This quotation is important both in its personal implications and 
as a preliminary statement of the theme thac emerges in Was 
Europe a Success?, his most recent book. 

Perhaps the most significant chapter in The Modern Temper is 
the one entitled “The Tragic Fallacy”, which attempts to show 
that we no longer write tragedies in the dramatic or any other 
form because the human spirit has grown enfeebled. Man has 
lost, we are told, the ability to impose upon the welter of life a 
pattern of meaning which would satisfy his metaphysical hunger. 
Today the soul of man is portrayed as commonplace; whereas, 
according to Mr. Krutch, the idea of tragedy is invariably as- 
sociated with the idea of nobility. Tragedy presupposes faith in 
the importance of man and his life on earth. The tragic writer 
must believe in humanity, for such a belief reconciles man to his 
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fate. That Mr. Krutch is largely wrong in his premises and con- 
clusions, which rest on a pathetic fallacy, has been demonstrated 
by Mr. Mark Harris in the book, The Case for Tragedy. Aside 
from the mental atmosphere, the sociological conditions of an age 
and place stressed by Mr. Harris as relevant for an interpretation 
of the tragic spirit in literature, is it true that man must be made 
to seem great enough to justify the portrayal of tragic suffering? 
If we do not tell tales of the fall of princes, it is not that we do 
do not believe that they exist, but that we would invest all men, 
no matter how humble in origin or low in the economic scale, with 
the inherent human dignity, that quality of nobility which Mr. 
Krutch finds essential for the creation of tragedy. He feels that 
tragedy can stalk by only in sceptered pomp and royal robes; the 
critics with naturalistic leanings know that it can wear the rags 
of a beggar and the mud-caked jeans of an old degenerate tobacco 
farmer. Tobacco Road and Beyond the Horizon are funda- 
mentally as tragic in expression, though not derived from the same 
tradition, as the tragedies by Sophocles and Shakespeare. 

A religious yearning, disguised and at times even suspicious of 
itself, is at the heart of Mr. Krutch’s writings. His exacting and 
skeptical intelligence repudiates the demands made by this chan- 
neled mystical libido, but his inner emotional self intensely craves 
the certitude and consolation, the definite meaning and purpose, 
however illusory, it imposes on life. Even his system of aesthetics 
is conditioned by this spiritual conflict. Art, he believes, suggests 
a realm of peace. It provides a medicine for the sickness of the 
spirit; it pictures a world which is perfect and entirely acceptable. 
But art is based on order, while to found life on art is to end in 
anarchy. Thus art may “furnish a means by which life may be 
contemplated, but not a means by which it may be lived”. Art, 
in short, is contemplation, not action. Aesthetics can give no 
answer to the riddle man’s questioning intellect propounds. The 
affirmations of art are ethically and empirically without value— 
a point of view more elaborately developed in his book, Ex- 
perience and Art. 

To sum up the arguments advanced in The Modern Temper: 
In pursuing the phantom of certitude, Mr. Krutch has small re- 
gard for the extraordinary progress of science and for the major 
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efforts of civilization in taming and controlling nature tor the 
benefit of mankind. He is opposed to the mechanical progress and 
the static materialism of bourgeois society because they have de- 
prived him of the sense of playing a central réle in the cosmic 
drama. Science, he maintains, is chiefly responsible for reducing 
man to his present state of comparative insignificance. This, in 
truth, is the psychological foundation of modern despair—the 
rationalization that man is but a floating atom in an infinite void. 
Mr. Krutch seems to look with favor on a system of metaphysics 
which has cut itself off from the regnant assumptions of science— 
a system which will start with the dualistic belief that the world 
of the spirit is entirely different from that of nature, and that the 
mind must be permitted to seek its truth without outside aid. 

Let us note to what this logically leads. It culminates in the 
as if philosophy of vital illusions. Metaphysics, by a declara- 
tion of independence, is to develop in defiance of and in opposition 
to natural science. Mr. Krutch would thus divorce thought from 
physiology and morality from its genetic historical origins. He 
wou'd establish a dualism that would spell the doom of scientific 
investigation—and all this in the name of escaping from material- 
ism. Since biology and physics have waxed strong at the expense 
of aesthetics and religion, he recommends that we substitute 
spiritua! and moral values which would be useful to both the in- 
dividual and society. If we accept these “logically” tenable cer- 
titudes and abide by them as if they were true, we shall find that 
they will work. Life is thus to be established on a beneficent 
fiction. In this way, we are assured, eternal values would be re- 
captured and life become an art. Once the dualism between man 
and nature had been revived, the belief in immortality, an external 
moral order, and so on, would return. This is the metaphysical 
faith offered as a cure for the modern “distemper”. Yet Mr. 
Krutch doubts whether such fictions could ever be used to live by. 
Even his metaphysics ends in confirmatory despair. 


II. 


Mr. Krutch is among the few critics who, in a period of pro- 
found social and political change, have kept their poise and de- 
tachment, refusing to be swept along in the turbulent current of 
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sociological criticism. He is also exceptional in that, far from 
using his criticism as a springboard for political or social propa- 
ganda or any special doctrine not implicit in literature itself, he 
formulated a comprehensive philosophy of literary criticism—a 
system of aesthetics which, whether right or wrong, has the su- 
preme virtue, at least, of being clearly defined; he is free from 
besetting dogmas or intellectual preconceptions. His is a re- 
markably independent intelligence; analytical, dispassionate, 
rarely, if ever, resorting to worn-out counters of rhetoric. 

In Experience and Art, which is concerned primarily with the 
aesthetics of literature, Mr. Krutch states his fundamental 
premises. He is not given to extremes, he does not indulge in 
hard-and-fast generalizations. He notes tendencies, trends; re- 
maining at the same time keenly aware of exceptions, subtle dis- 
tinctions, important qualifications. He steers clear of the fa!lacy 
which assumes that since art is enormously important to the cul- 
ture of a race, it is therefore to be identified indiscriminately with 
some social or ethical philosophy. Literature for him is not a 
record of fact; it has no covenant with literal truth; it is, on the 
contrary, the expression of everything man is capable of believing. 
Once a work of art is born, it may awaken experiences similar to 
those in the realm of nature, but the two types of experience, he 
feels, are not and cannot be the same. Art is the intellectual and 
spiritual dwelling-place of man. If this be granted, does it not 
follow, he argues, that “Literature is not a psychological purge 
any more than it is a sociological treatise”? 

Though he has written a biographical study of Poe in which he 
employs the psychoanalytical method, he is averse to the con- 
fusion of thought involved in making psychoanalysis a substitute 
for literary criticism. Literary creations have in them, he be- 
lieves, some elements of the dream or reverie, but what distin- 
guishes the two, as even some of the less fanatical disciples of 
Freud have conceded, is that the creative process possesses the 
quality of communicability. It extends beyond the subjective 
frontiers of the creator. Hence Mr. Krutch derides the crass simpli- 
fications of the psychologists who fashion an all-inclusive critical 
system that at best can explain only psychological or infantile 
states. Even if one believed that Art is man-made and therefore 
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conditioned by human desires and limitations, it is unjustifiable 
to conclude that all literature is the product of a day-dream or a 
neurosis. Art exists to satisfy human needs, and imaginative 
truth is achieved when these needs are most amply fulfilled. In 
this way Mr. Krutch exposes the shortcomings of a movement 
which for a time had a considerable vogue and which threatened 
to mislead many critics with its pretentious pseudo-scientific jargon 
about inferiority complexes and incest motives. 

Mr. Krutch argues that since Nature has no teleological design 
—since it is devoid of any discernible intention or purpose— 
literature provides an admirable substitute for Nature; it exalts 
man to a plane of freedom; it sets him within the pulsating center 
of a life that is harmonious and beautifully consistent and organi- 
cal y justified: it elevates him to an ideal realm created and made 
possib'e by the exercise of the human imagination. [In this ideal 
realm, whether it be one of comedy or tragedy, not only are 
events selected but there is a temporary suspension of the laws or 
ordinary probability. From this Mr. Krutch proceeds to the 
deduction that as a tradition of art gains in perfection it also gains 
in artificiality, thus accepting with certain reservations the critical 
belief of Charles Lamb that Restoration drama was not to be 
judged by ordinary rules of taste since it inhabited a world of 
make-be‘ieve, a gracious world of glamorous fictions where moral 
laws were abrogated and necessity knew no bounds. Mr. Krutch 
here ignores the patent truth that no tradition, no hypothetical 
construction, could long thrive if it were not rooted in, if it did 
not grow out of, the social life and needs of a people within a 
particular milieu and age. Art may confirm a convention; it 
does not originate it. 

If human nature is conservative, so is human society. If the 
latter is constantly subjected to the pressure of change, so is the 
fo:mer. There is really no human norm; there is but a succession 
of norms in conformity with the altered social and economic con- 
ditions of a land. Mr. Krutch admits “that the motives and aims 
behind literary experiment usually correspond with those which 
are determining the direction of the social evolution contemporary 
with them”. But that is as far as he will consent to go. Yet if 
literature is not exempt from life, if it is not a pale distant re- 
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flection, a remote and idealized entity, it cannot be regarded as 
the area of calm within the storm but as the storm itself, rendered 
in all its elemental fury and violence. It may be more “ideal” 
than Nature but it is not therefore “artificial” or opposed to 
Nature. If it is vital art, it shares the nature which is common 
to both Nature and Man. Hence life does not, as Mr. Krutch 
seems to feel, imitate art anywhere to the same extent that art 
imitates life. In driving home his thesis that life follows art, that 
man enjoys experiences, tastes love and faces death in a manner 
learned from and reminiscent of books, Mr. Krutch concludes that 
the patterns established by novelists and poets and dramatists 
profoundly modify “if not the universe in which we live—then 
at least the emphasis of our attention upon certain parts of it and 
determine to no small degree both what the universe shall look 
like and which of our feelings we shall be most keenly aware of”. 
This, however, presents a puzzling problem. For, if a literary 
work exercises a pronounced ideological and emotional effect at 
any given time, exactly why does it do so? What are the ascer- 
tainable factors which make for the “successful” inoculation of 
one type of work to the exclusion and failure of another? Why, 
for example, does a post-war generation welcome a Scott Fitz- 
gerald and a Hemingway and a Faulkner? Why does a certain 
school of realistic novelists arise within a particular epoch? It 
would be absurd to argue that “fellow travellers” like Cecil Day 
Lewis and Stephen Spender in England will make the British 
public Marx-conscious or proletarian-conscious. On the contrary, 
they are published and given a hearing because they emerge at a 
psychological and historical juncture when a hunger for social 
justice is powerfully making itself felt. Society has given birth 
both to the poet and his audience. Without the impact of wide- 
spread unemployment and economic distress, without the menace 
of communism and fascism, such writers would have no readers 
and what is more, little enough incentive to write. Mr. Krutch 
practically grants that this is so when he declares that literary 
schools, “like those of the Renaissance, of Classicism, and of 
Romanticism, correspond to crises in the development of the hu- 
man consciousness”, which determine how people are going to 
act and what they will feel. Still, he maintains that it is of no 
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particular importance whether the artist first discovered and 
clearly formulated the new sentiment or whether he expressed it 
in response to a deeply felt need of his age. 

Mr. Krutch is a philosophical idealist. According to him, man 
cannot know the inherent and ultimate nature of reality; man can 
but translate the vertiginous flux of phenomena into mental terms 
—a translation which implies, of course, some degree of distortion. 
Hence the sense of illusion in life so that even the feeling which 
Art provides of getting profoundly in touch with the heart of 
reality is also a pure illusion. For this urbane but remorseless 
critic, the only way out of this wild ebb and flow of time is con- 
templation, the arresting of some object or event into a symbol, 
into art. This philosophy of illusion makes him realize more 
poignantly the need for convictions of some sort, either creative 
or critical, if writing is to be fully effective. But for him, the 
perception of flux and change in life, the perception that there 
are no final but only relative and provisional truths, prevents the 
utterance of any passionate belief. He is passionate only in the 
reiteration of unbelief; he almost achieves an impressive kind of 
eloquence when he voices a skepticism so absolute that it leads to 
despair. Whatever convictions he may hold, his central belief 
is that no enduring convictions are possible. This is without 
question his salient weakness and handicap as a critic. He lacks 
passion and force and the power to stimulate and inspire because 
his libidinal life is under too severe control, because fundamentally 
he believes in nothing and is capable only of unsparing dissection, 
rigorous analysis. He can negate persuasively; he has not the 
gift for making heartening affirmations. He heads no school of 
thought now; he has no followers; he advocates no cause; he is 
curiously aloof from the problems and perturbations of the con- 
temporary scene. 

His theory of criticism is strikingly in accord ‘with his philoso- 
phy of illusion. Criticism, he insists, is at best a highly indi- 
vidual art, which differs from person to person. There are no 
absolute standards; value is always relative “not only to the 
individual, but to the stage which he has reached in his indi- 
vidual development”. From relativity of judgment there is no 
escape unless one sets up some arbitrary norm. Yet he demands 
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that the critic acquires the qualities of relative detachment and 
objectivity. Though judgment of art is influenced by the ex- 
periences and temperament of the critic he must strive “for some 
sort of objectivity, for some degree of detachment”; he must avoid 
the evils of arbitrary impressionism and plain dogmatism. When 
criticism deals with a particular work, it should replace general 
theories with discrimination. Finally, the critic, while retaining 
his state of detachment, may attempt to judge a work by what 
Mr. Krutch calls its “functional effectiveness”; that is, to see how 
well it carries out its aesthetic intention. Even then the critic 
fails to be wholly impersonal. To avoid the pitfalls and con- 
tradictions of a frankly impressionistic criticism such as was 
practised by Anatole France, Mr. Krutch believes that the critic 
must sternly endeavor “not to cultivate too extravagantly the 
idiosyncratic”, he must determine to keep “as close as one can to 
the mind of the author and to concern oneself as far as possible 
with those associations which appear to be common to a consider- 
able number of persons”. 

A work of art, however, can never be completely judged for 
what it is in itself. The critic must steadfastly guard against allow- 
ing his political and moral convictions to influence his opinions. 
That is all he can do. Ina sentence which serves as a key to his 
position as a critic, Mr. Krutch declares: “We can ask only that 
the critic shall be aware of the personal nature of his reactions as 
well of the arbitrary character of his standards, and that, just in 
proportion as he fails to maintain an absolute detachment, he will 
cultivate that underlying skepticism which softens the dogmatism 
from which we cannot escape so long as we undertake to say any- 
thing at all.” Mr. Krutch is so wary of yielding to the personal 
influence that he hides himself behind a masked exterior of austere 
and impenetrable reserve. In his struggle to maintain an absolute 


detachment, he loses that moral appeal, that personal strength, - 


that power to rouse and elevate and lead which is the distinguish- 
ing feature of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ writing. He cultivates his 
constitutional skepticism with such zeal that in his books on 
criticism and literature, his weekly reviews of current plays in the 


Nation, one seems to detect a brain speaking and reasoning; the 


force of conviction that springs from some sustaining faith is 
conspicuously absent. 
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His criticism and his philosophy are both overshadowed by a 
doubt which he cannot drive away. He is caught in a cruel di- 
lemma: he must seek for faith in an age when faith is impossible, 
and for unity in a universe that seems alien, meaningless, and 
disruptive. The multiplicity of knowledge, the discoveries of 
science, the growth of the analytical spirit, these disturb him 
acutely if they do not cause him dismay, for they destroy the 
possibility of creating a harmonious world through art. He thus 
inherits the sickness and maladjustments of the contemporary 
world. The times are out of joint! 

Is it really so? Cannot art take over what is humanly and 
creatively valuable from the achievements of science and trans- 

form them into the vision, the wisdom, the distilled beauty of art? 

| It is only that the advance made by science is so recent and so 
prodigious that it overwhelms us and that it seems impossible to 

reconci'e it with art. The point need not be labored. The whole 
problem has been discussed and argued cogently by Mr. Max 
Eastman in his book, The Literary Mind. While the critics falter 
and ponder, the writers are busily engaged in absorbing and 
} utilizing the materials of the wor'd about them. The Paradise Lost 
( of the future will portray a radically different cosmology, different 
aims and ends, different ideals and values and aspirations from 

' those expressed in Milton’s epic. It is absurd to argue that these 
elements will not be there, for life as well as art presupposes af- 

firmation. While man lives he creates, he imposes some kind of 

unity on the world of experience, and the artist merely carries this 

to a further and more perfect stage of beauty and unification. 

Whether this aesthetic unity is as satisfying as the one fashioned 

by a Dante or a Shakespeare or a Milton is, after all, a question 

that cannot be answered. We need not sigh for the certitudes of 

the past. Certitude may give way to reasoned skepticism, faith 

to scientific awareness, a supernaturally sanctioned affirmation to 

sane and tested convictions, but it is a iurm of romanticism to 

maintain with Mr. Krutch that this skepticism, this awareness, 

these convictions are less fortifying and potent influences than the 

prelogical absolutes of the past. Belief need not be absolute in 

order that life may have meaning and purpose; analysis may dis- 

integrate religious values, it does not invalidate the necessity for 
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belief as a way of life. In fact, it paves the way for a more ac- 
ceptable and more lasting kind of faith. The threnody over the 
advent of science, the cry for some artificially nurtured and saving 
illusion—this is of sentimentalism all compact, a sentimentalism 
no different in quality from that which decries our machine civili- 
zation. 

Is there any reason why “some passionate faith inclusive enough 
to give form either to living or to contemplation” cannot arise in 
our contemporary society? Surely it is no myth to believe that 
with the rapid education of the great mass of people, science will 
succeed in formulating a rationally and empirically acceptable 
unity which will be more than a satisfying fiction, which will be 
in harmony with the substance of experience. Poetic faith, that 
is to say, will yield to a faith which is neither poetic nor scientific 
but which embraces both, and only that type of literature will 
survive which provides satisfactions that are both true and human 
and not merely wish-fulfillments.. If, in the past, literature and 
philosophy could furnish a way of life, what ground is there for 
assuming that they will be unable to do so now? Science is cer- 
tainly not the enemy of art. If the two cannot mix and breed, 
the reason is that art, hampered by a narrow tradition, refuses to 
accept the challenge of modernity. 


ITI. 


Modern life, Mr. Krutch admits, has its compensations, but he 
finds that it is too fragmentary to be fully satisfying. There are 
gross contradictions, in what we affirm and in what we deny, in 
the flow of our experiences and the nature of our expression. And 
contemporary art reflects this disjointed state. Life can be seen 
steadily but it has lost seemingly forever its wholeness. Inferior 
to the past in its religion and literature and art, the modern age 
excels: only in scientific and industrial instrumentalities, and faith 
in them appears to be the only existent available faith. Mr. 
Krutch cannot discover the presence of grace and faith in the 
present; its philosophy is inarticulate, its poetry both unintelligible 
and uninspiring. This world of speed and steel, of power and 
profits exists “only upon the periphery of consciousness”. It is, 
he fee!s, a life of instincts, not contemplation, a world not yet 
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shaped by Art, a world raw and undisciplined, without symbols. 
and without realization. Contemporary literature has failed be- 
cause it did not carry conviction. Literature without the aid of 





| philosophy and religion is doomed, he declares, and modern litera- 
ture is, like modern man, “doubtful, divided, eclectic, and experi- 
j mental ... It has given us no self-justifying image because its 


creators have achieved no self-justifying vision”. What he craves 
is justification as well as full of knowledge, faith as well as science, 
beauty and unity as well as excitement and variety. That is why 
in his book, Five Masters: A Study in the Mutation of the Novel, 
which came out two years before Experience and Art, he is seen 
at his best. His sensitive critical faculties can test their strength 
and insight on the major figures of a grand and gracious past that 
is happily remote from the social confusion and economic distress 
of the contemporary world. Through five novelists—Boccaccio, 
Cervantes, Richardson, Stendhal, and Proust—representative of 
the culture and conditions of their age, he is enabled to draw a 
portrait of that age as well as to trace the evolution of literary 
forces in time. 

In the book, Was Europe a Success?, Mr. Krutch advanced a 
number of theories which clearly indicated his position in the 
battle between the literary radicals and those who wish to elimi- 
nate politics and economics from critical discussion. He fears that 
the destruction of capitalism would also involve the ruin of those 
cultural values which it had taken centuries to develop. ‘The 
triumph of the social revolution would threaten the existence of 
individualism and freedom, and especially that disinterestedness 
which Matthew Arnold so highly praised. Hence, as an in- 
tellectual, Mr. Krutch is inclined to support capitalism. In this 
age of ranting political passions, he is concerned to salvage those 
virtues of reason, detachment, and tolerance which dogmatic com- 
munism tends to overthrow. In opposition to Marxist critics like 
Michael Gold and Granville Hicks, he is bent on separating litera- 
ture and politics, of eliminating extraneous elements from criti- 
cism. Was Europe a Success? is a sober declaration of faith by 
a liberal, though Mr. Malcolm Cowley, of the New Republic, 
holds that “his argument is a defense of inequality and injustice 
on the ground that the suffering of the masses makes possible the 
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cuiture and disinterestedness of those who rule over them”. What 
some of these left-wing reviewers demand is that Krutch, who is 
interested primarily in criticism and not in politics, should join 
actively in the fight against fascism. They forget that he hates a ; 
dictatorships of any kind, that he is a sincere lover of freedom for | 
all people, and that to ask him to agitate for Sacto and Vanzetti, 4” ~ 
for Tom Mooney and the Scottsboro boys is to ask him to do 
that which is no part of his business as a critic. 
In a debate, printed in The Forum, between Joseph Wood 
Krutch and Edmund Wilson on the subject, “Is Politics Ruining ‘ 
Art?” the former patiently undertook to explain his point of view. 
He announced that though the world was in a sad state of po- 
litical and economic confusion, he could see no logic in dropping 
the task for which he was best fitted in order to turn himself inio 
an amateur politician. Skeptical of all dogmas, all appeals which 
seek to override the voice of reason, he refuses to be intimidated t 
by the tactics of the communist critics. He does not deny that 
there is injustice in the world, that suffering of all kinds is wide- 
spread, that the poor are oppressed, but he does not draw from 
this the conclusion that the pursuit of poetry and criticism, meta- 
physics and science is a wasted, shameful form of self-indulgence 
at this juncture of events. Though the night approaches—indeed, 
because it is already night—it behooves the critic and the artist 
to attend to their legitimate affairs, to snatch some good out of 
the flood of time. “The world has always been unjust as well as 
uncertain. Society has never encouraged any of the things most 
worth doing and there has never been a time when a really tender 
conscience could have permitted itself to bother with abstractions 
or beauty.” It is too bad that such things exist, but the artist ' 
does his share in making the world more tolerable, more livable. | 
Detachment, Mr. Krutch repeats, is essential for the critic as well | 
as for the creative worker. Though the world is imperfect and 
life is transitory, man is justified in devoting himself to the creation 
of beauty that will endure and to the shaping of thoughts that will 
delight and enlighten mankind. In reply to Mr. Wilson he main- 
tains that the literary man has a perfect right to occupy himself 
with politics, but that the writer is also justified in ignoring politics 
and that his work does not therefore suffer in value. 
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Mr. Krutch, it can be seen, has been deeply influenced by the 
philosophy of Vaihinger who holds that external reality is con- 
ceivab!e only in terms of an as if construction. Mr. Krutch finds 
this philosophy to his purpose, for it seems to prove that science, 
too, like art, is an aggregation of metaphorical analogies and as- 
sumptions. Hence, if literature and civilization as a whole are 
products shaped by the imagination, “then it is obviously the first 
duty of contemporary society to rescue itself from the nihilism 
into which it seems to be drifting by putting its imagination to 
work and by proclaiming some series of ‘as ifs’ according to which 
it will live.” Here then is the secret of his inner longing, the 
withheld affirmation at last. Science is apparently not enough; 
the imagination must get busy and create a new world myth, a 
new all-inclusive faith, a world of satisfying values. But the will 
to believe is not enough either, nor the perception that belief is 
necessary. The critical work of Mr. Krutch, however valuable in 
itself, will not aid in that consummation. The question remains: 
the will to believe in what? What kind of faith? It remains to 
be seen whether great art cannot arise from convictions stripped 
of illusion, cannot be born in a world that relies on and is con- 
trolled by science. 
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by Arthur Mizener 


A LETTER FROM YALE 


Dear Mr. MatraiessENn: 


I have just been reading the section of your brilliant essay on 
T. S. Eliot* which deals with the objections to Mr. Eliot (and 
many others) on the part of Marxists. You seem to me so very 
right when you object, for example, to Mr. Strachey’s statement 
in The Coming Struggle for Power that ‘since they [Joyce, Eliot, 
and Lawrence] do not extricate themselves from present-day so- 
ciety, since they‘are unable to stand outside it, . . . they are them- 
selves, inevitably, infected by their surroundings of decay.’ For 
if this is a ‘charge against’ these men, as you say it is, an ad- 
monition to them, then it is quite rightly described as a ‘purely 
verbalistic’ suggestion. Certainly no man can stand outside of the 
society he lives in. But your answer does not really meet the 
Marxists’ point, mainly perhaps, because Mr. Strachey does not 
succeed in stating that point. For the real center of the problem 
lies in what you have called propaganda. 

In the first place, the point is not, as you put it (p. 127), that 
Milton wrote ‘important political and religious tracts as well’ as 
Samson Agonistes; the question turns on the problem of just how 
much, and in what respect, Samson Agonistes is itself propaganda. 
And unless we see at once that this involves two levels of criticism, 
it seems to me we get nowhere. 

For it is vitally important that we keep clearly distinguished in 
our minds—if we can—our judgment of the social value of a work 
of art and our judgment of its ‘artistic’ value. (I say ‘if we can’ 
for I am not at all certain that it is possible in dealing with con- 
temporary literature.) Nevertheless it is the apparently wanton 
confusion of these two judgments in the minds of Marxists like 





?Tue AcuieveMeNT or T. S. Exior, by F. O. Matthiessen. Oxford University 
Press. 1935. 
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Stanley Burnshaw and reaationaries like H. L. Mencken which 
makes their criticism so worthless. 

It is my point about your essay that its judgment, also, finally 
rests on a social evaluation, though ostensibly (if I understand 
you rightly) it is making only an artistic evaluation. It is my 
further point that only by constant self-scrutiny, and perhaps not 
even then, can we avoid this confusion in our judgments. You 
say that ‘although many of Milton’s same ideas are voiced in 
Samson Agonistes [as in his pamphlets], what gives the poem its 
enduring life is its complete fusion of form and content, its quality 
of expression as expert art’ (p. 127). If, as I take it, ‘enduring 
life’? means for you ‘value’ (strictly speaking, ‘artistic value’), 
then I should think it would be difficult to dissent from this state- 
ment. As much, however, may be said of Max Beerbohm’s Happy 
Hypocrite or Herrick’s Upon Julia’s Clothes. If, that is, we define 
art as artifice—and that is a definition too little used—we under- 
take to judge the excellence of an artist’s achievement in kind 
without judging his basic assumptions, his beliefs. But like most 
of us you cannot rest here, since, though the three pieces mentioned 
above are equally fine examples of their kinds, if we can go no 
further than that we are left without any hierarchy of values and 
Lear and Conversation Galante remain of the same stature. 

You therefore add elsewhere (p. 107): 


The value of the tragic writer has always lain in the un- 
compromising honesty with which he has cut through ap- 
pearances to face the real conditions of man’s lot, in his re- 
fusal to be deceived by an easy answer, in the unflinching, if 
agonized, expression of what he knows to be true. 


Are you not here assuming the answer to this difficulty of a hier- 
archy of values in those words ‘real’ and ‘true’? Is this not to 
assume that there is an absolute truth, a single objective reality? 
And surely one man’s ‘real’ is another man’s illusion: what is 
ultimate reality to Marx is but the shadowy appearance of things 
to Plato. ‘The horror’ and ‘the glory’ which, you tell us, it is the 
tragic writer’s business to communicate to us are adjectival con- 
cepts; our acceptance of them as such depends on our ability to 
accept the artist’s fundamental assumptions, which are the only 
things that make it possible for him to distinguish between what 
is horrible and what is glorious. 
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It seems to me, therefore, your statement that ‘although it is 
essential for the artist to observe humanity under the guise of his 
time, the way he interprets what he observes admits a wide margin 
of variance’ (p. 109), is the same kind of verbal distinction as the 
one you object to in Mr. Strachey’s statement. I do not mean 
that I think any one could object to your implication that an 
artist should in one way or another have ‘experienced’ his material. 
But your statement assumes that an artist is a passive instrument 
which records experience ‘objectively’ and only afterwards inter- 
prets it, that, in Mr. Strachey’s words, a part of him ‘stands out- 
side’ the experiencing and interprets. Does not this, again, rest 
on the assumption that there is an absolute truth, a ‘real’, and 
does it not add the further assumption that we all apprehend this 
real and then interpret it (i.¢., select from it) differently? 

But it does not seem to me possible to doubt that what we see 
in the first place depends on what we believe; just insofar as we 
succeed in imposing an order on the phenomena of life, we either 
(a) succeed in observing that facet of a presumed objective reality 
which fits our framework, or (b) we succeed in not seeing a pre- 
sumed objective reality at all, if it has no facet which fits. What 
is central, important, or ‘glorious’ in a series of events, and what 
is marginal, resultant, or ‘horrible’, depends on our purpose, on 
the vantage point of the hierarchy of values from which we ob- 
serve the series. If this be so, then the honesty of your tragic 
writer will not be enough. For if we assume an equal amount of 
honesty and an equal amount of skill as artificer on the part of 
two artists, what they actually observe as ‘real’ and ‘true’ in any 
series of events will depend on neither of these things, but on 
their ‘points of view’. And the number of points of view of which 
mankind is capable seems to be limited only by the possible var- 
iations of cultural patterns which circumstances wil] cause it to 
create, circumstances, for example, such as those which are cre- 
ated by the economic class. 

A great work of art, it seems to me therefore, is inescapably a 
great piece of propaganda for the point of view of its author, and 
only by saying that the author’s ‘truth’ is the only truth can one 
say that the question of how we value his point of view does not 
arise. Let me repeat that it seems to me an intelligent person is 
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capable of achieving a willing suspension of disbelief in the 
author’s point of view, at least with literature of the past, to an 
extent which makes it possible to deal exclusively with the ques- 
tion of what the artist has achieved, given that point of view. In 
this regard intelligence consists in a failure to impose a complete 
order on the phenomena of life; on, that is, a failure to eliminate 
from the consciousness alternate points of view. That is not to 
minimize the importance of the point of view eve \ for this kind of 
criticism; was it not the Nineteenth Century’s failure to understand 
in just what it was trying to achieve a willing suspension of dis-. 
belief, which vitiated so much of its criticism—of Shakespeare for 
example? 

This ability to suspend disbelief, to share the basic assumptions 
of the artist and to accept, at least for the duration of our exami- 
nation of a work, its ‘let’s believe’ (or more precisely, the artist’s 
‘I believe’) in connection with literature of the past is one thing. 
But if a work of art embodies a point of view which is viable in 
the contemporary world and which impinges, at any point, on 
beliefs of ours about which we feel strongly, it seems to me very 
doubtful that we can achieve a satisfactory suspension of disbe- 
lief. We had best, then, admit that, after our best efforts, we are 
in this particular instance uncertain of our success. 

Does not the dislike of Wordsworth by a considerable number 
of intelligent readers rest on a failure of this kind? For the task 
of overcoming a repugance to Wordsworth’s particular brand of 
philosophic idealism can hardly be easy for those in our world 
whose point of view—often as they may be only confusedly con- 
scious of the fact—is a materialist one. It seems to me if one 
acts on (‘believes’ is scarcely the word where scientists are in- 
volved) materialist assumptions, he should be very sceptical of his 
ability to submit himself to the destructive element in which Mr. 
Eliot, let us say, has, like Lord Jim, immersed ‘himself. 

And the more the materialist grasps the meaning and implica- 
tions of Mr. Eliot’s work, the less is he likely to be able to resist 
the unconscious desire to rationalize his disagreement with its 
point of view in terms of its success as an artifice. Conversely, 
one who agrees with the point of view will be inclined to over- 
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rate the success of the artifice: even God Save the King will ap- 
pear successful art if one is sufficiently patriotic. 

My whole argument comes, then, to a disagreement with what 
you call ‘one of the cruxes of my interpretation of Eliot’, your 
statement that ‘for an appreciation of Eliot’s poetry the question 
of our own acceptance or rejection of his doctrine remains irrele- 
vant’ (p. 109). For our judgment of Eliot as an artificer his be- 
liefs are not irrelevant; far from it, they must be at least tempor- 
arily achieved by us before we will be in a position to make that 
judgment. Furthermore, these beliefs are of very great impor- 
tance to our final judgment of Eliot’s poetry; they are, in fact, 
central to your own final judgment if ‘the value of a tragic writer 
has always lain in the . . . expression of what he knows to be true’; 
and your statement to the contrary represents a confusion as to 
your own intentions. 

ARTHUR MIZzENER. 


Pierson COLLEGE 
Yate UNIVERSITY 














by James Still 




























THE HILL-BORN 


They have come down astride their bony nags 

In the gaunt hours when the lean young day 

Walks the grey ridge, and cool light flags 
Smooth-bodied poplars piercing a holly sky. 

They have come forth against the day’s down-curving 
From wall-darkened beds where a child’s breathing 
Flows beyond measure with the cricket’s chirping, 

Or cicadas song in seventeenth year spawning, 
Greeting the earth before the leperous mist 

Melts in the sun’s bronze weaving. 


They are uprisen with ‘the strong and fleet 
Whose footsteps weave no trace in aftergrass, 
Forth with broadax and with adz and forth 
Where forests edge the ancient wilderness, 
To hew and flay among the patriarchs 

And bring their strength and agéd glory low. 


Upon the broad hills their scythes are swinging, 
In the high fields severing vine and stalk, 

The blades arches stroke is wildly singing 

A song echoing from earth’s dull throat. 

A sweep of years will bring them all to lie, 
Wrapped in strange flowering of earth and sky. 


Starveling trees bear so sweet a fruit 

Along the shallow amblings of Squabble Creek, 
Down the prisoned waters of Troublesome: 
Spring tides surging to the naked root 

Have carved a road for wheel and hoof, 

And writ their passage on the living rock. 


Down the broad hills earth-born lays are sung, 
Sweet as a lark’s song whispered down the wind— 
Never the free shall know a stricken tongue. 























by Richmond Croom Beatty 


GALSWORTHY AS POET 


Tue Cortectep Potms or Joun Gatswortuy. Scribner’s. $2.50. 


This is an astonishing volume. It is astonishing that a man of 
Galsworthy’s ability in fiction could conceivably have written it. 
It is astonishing in its imitativeness. It is astonshing that a firm 
with Scribner’s reputation would price it at $2.50, in view of its 
scant 139 pages, its ridiculously liberal margins—unparalleled, 
to this reviewer, except in the works of J. B. Cabell—and its evi- 
dent and complete mediocrity. 

Galsworthy, in verse, is a traditionalist in the obvious sense, 
which means, in my use of the term, that his is the sort of verse 
which one can readily and fully understand. The style of Eliot 
and of other more recent ‘modern’ writers has had no effect upon 
him whatever. He writes songs, he writes ‘Frivols’, he writes ‘Im- 
pressions’, he writes of “the sun, the moon, and the endless dream,” 
after the fashion of poets for unnumbered generations. 

Now I haven’t the slightest quarrel with a poet—past or pres- 
ent—who accepts this critical premise. But there is one im- 
portant consideration regarding it which any critic is justified in 
noting. The critic might well ask—in view of the poet’s esteem 
fo: his tradition—just how well his work survives certain reason- 
able comparisons within it. Do his love poems rival in beauty and 
suggestiveness the love poems of his masters? When he writes 
about painting, can he do it as well as could Browning or the 
pte-Raphaelites? Can he compose a song that ranks agreeably 
with those of the Elizabethans and Jacobeans? Or, to come closer 
to our own time, do his world war poems impress one as force- 
ably as do those of Sassoon, Owen, Sorley, and a host of others? 

Certainly the basis for such a comparison should be, in part, 
the author’s vocabulary. With how moving a felicity does he use 
his words? How often does he achieve the unforgettable phrase? 
In brief, how impressive, intrinsically, is his verse? On this point, 
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it seems to me, Galsworthy.is hopelessly disappointing: “We 
blindly grope, We travel on, Life is spent, When day is done, 
Flower of Love, the shades of time, song of sorrow, gaze into the 
arches of the blue, spring, my lovely spring, come soon, the heart 
of my desire”—such diction is characteristic. When one couples 
to it the frayed, monotonous monosyllabic rhymes—fade, paid; 
tame, name; toll, roll; pass, grass; sail, tale; race, face—one is 
forced to conclude that Galsworthy conceived of poetry as a 
holiday exercise, as something like books to Mrs. Battle—over 
which the serious novelist could unbend himself, discarding at 
once both his intellect and his taste. 

It is true that, to an extent, the man of the Renaissance could 
-egard poetry in this cavalier fashion, could run a theatre and 
at the same time write great plays, could fight battles and still 
undertake a lyric or write a history of the world, could compose 
an Arcadia and excellent sonnets as well. But it is probably true 
also that the poetry such men wrote was of a sort more easily done 
than is the case today. It was less exacting esthetically, its 
conventions could be more casually observed, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the poet did not necessarily have to know much. The 
serious poet today, however, has a far thornier road to travel, if 
he would not be called imitative—a term, that true enough, dis- 
tresses moderns more than it distressed the Elizabethans, but 
excusably, since it prevents on our part a complacency which 
would otherwise be close to absolute. I believe, in other words, 
that the time in which a Tom Moore, a Thomas Lodge, or a Suck- 
ling could flourish is definitely gone. To write poetry that can 
survive at present demands the devotion, and the study, of a life- 
time. 

Much of the poet y within the convention Galsworthy accepts 
has been distinguished by the appeal of its content: Shakespeare, 
Pope, even Browning or Tennyson, for the most part have a good 
deal to tell us; so do Edwin Arlington Robinson and Edna Millay. 
But Galsworthy has next to nothing to tell us. We should foliow 
the gleam, he says in effect, but what gleam, or in what direction, 
we are left to conjecture. Courage, he declares elsewhere, does 
not die with the body. Love leaves us, when it leaves us, very 
desolate and sad. When Beauty is lost, all is lost. 
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The tiny lives of tiny men 
Are the little sunny smiles of God that glisten forth and die. 


The dead soldiers are forgotten now. The dead year has a way 
of departing. Love’s a flower that 


Bursts in air—is gone—too soon. 


The poet prefers “sun and mountain air” to “towns and all that 
you'll find there.” The soldiers buried at Picardy “died that we 
might live”. “We know not what we do”, when we imprison 
animals in zoos. And so forth. 

I have no interest at all in being facetious at the expense of the 
illustrious dead, but I must acknowledge the belief that the 
average reader will put aside the Collected Poems of Galsworthy 
with a feeling of extreme depression. One can scarcely believe 
that the author, had he lived, would have consented to the book’s 
being printed. The only conceivable excuse for so doing would 
have been a well-nigh desperate poverty; and in his case this 
excuse was, happily, not valid. He will be remembered, I believe, 
as a finished craftsman in the drama, and as a novelist, who wrote 
a number of novels too many. 


by Merrill Moore 


A BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


Tue Trumpetinc Crane. By Helene Margaret. Farrar and Rinehart. New 
York. 1934. Pp. 159. $2.00. 


This is a somewhat strange yet very beautiful narrative poem, 
a mixture of concreteness and mysticism. It begins with the wild 
scenes of the prairie country, then introduces people and their 
problems. These develop, conflicts are solved or remain in frus- 
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tration, and people die. The poem ends with a panoramic sweep 
or return to the first scene: the prairies and flying birds. The 
poem is a sort of modern Bayeux tapestry. The hero is a woman 
however, Lydia, whose reactions are sensitive and poetic. With 
impressive technique Miss Margaret weaves her background and 
develops with sustained interest a very lively and successful set 
of situations. Few books of poetry that have come to light in 
1934 have the vigor and lift that this book has. It is a more dif- 
ficult feat to write a sustained long poem. Helene Margaret has 
done this and out of a group of “thin books of poetry” this one 
emerges as important. A characteristic thing about the book is 
a so‘t of inner courage that the pages reveal. The poetry is not 
poetry of unhappiness, rejection or escape. It is poetry that is 
securely affirmative with a sort of internal conviction of mystical 
beauty that is hard to describe. The author herself is easier to 
tell about, she works in a Bank in Omaha, and conducts a course 
in creative writing in Creighton University, and “writes whenever 
an unoccupied moment presents itself”. 


by Everett Hunt 


TWO CAMBRIDGE CRITICS 


Srupres Frencu anp Encuisu. By F. L. Lucas. London, Cassell and Co. 1934. 
Pp. 346. 
CoLeripGE ON THE ImacinaTion. By I. A. Richards. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace. 1935. Pp. 233. 
The critics who interest Mr. Lucas are artists who turn their 
criticism into literature and whose influence is quite independent of 
their conclusons. The older analysts and system makers, from 
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Aristotle on, have quite probably done more harm than good; the 
newer psychological critics concentrate on technique or else treat 
poetry as something between science and religion; but we read 
Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets and love him for his prejudices; 
he took his task seriously, he was the champion of truth and 
reason—and we are charmed. 

There are still tasks for the critic which will serve to generate 
warmth and exhibit personality. Contemporary poets may be de- 
nounced for asking us to read their private codes; there are values 
to be restored in this age of chaos, not by logic and philosophy and 
science, but by continuing to praise nobility, intensity, courage, 
generosity, and pity—qualities which literature has exalted through 
the centuries. The errors of the aesthetes who would separate 
art from life may be exposed, and in the midst of the follies and 
brutalities of statecraft the critic may call attention to the supreme 
importance of the state of mind of the individual. But none of 
these tasks, Mr. Lucas feels, should tempt the critic into moraliz- 
ing. Do we not feel a hopeless weariness, he asks, when we read 
Arnold’s exhortation to employ ancient subjects and the grand 
style? But the confirmed Arnoldian (some are still extant) might 
ask, what of the exhortations of Mr. Lucas? Does he not rebuke 
contemporary poets for showing the spirit of a rabbit in a dust bin? 
Does he not seek to wean us from high seriousness and to persuade 
us to give our devotion to gaiety, grace, courage, and sanity’ Was 
not Arnold right when he said that any answers to the question, 
how to live, are moral ideas? It is not an indictment of Mr. Lucas 
to say that he, too, is a moralist. He is never dull or solemn. He 
writes with poetic imagination controlled by good sense, he carries 
his burden of learning lightly, his criticism is literature, and yet - 
his judgments are moral judgments. He prefers French life to 
English for its good sense and grace, its freedom from saints and 
prophets, its belief in ?amour and l’esprit. The Greek qualities 
of Hesiod are the only powers that can save life from its sense of 
futility. Lucas and Arnold both take refuge in Greek literature 
to save themselves from the aridity of their own time, to fortify 
their spirits, and both commend Greek poetry for its moral value. 
Throughout these distinguished essays the basis of criticism is 
moral: Ronsard’s great virtue is the balance of his attitude toward 
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life; Montaigne has dignified sanity; we love George Herbert for 
the sincerity of hope and sorrow in his lyric cry; Flaubert is an 
example of the consequences of sacrificing everything to art; 
Proust’s essential wisdom is his insistence on the power and need 
of imagination to give life to life. 

It is hardly fair to Mr. Lucas as an artist to extract and em- 
phasize these moral judgments, but he invites such treatment by 
his flings at critics who turn more directly to literature as a guide 
of life. His intuitions are those of an artist; he is, perhaps, justi- 
fied in his contempt for the slower and more laborious processes 
of the psychologist or philosopher, but even he might admit their 
effectiveness if they enable other minds to reach, eventually, his 
conclusions. 

It is heartening to see that such differences of temperament, 
background and. method as separate Mr. Lucas and Mr. Richards 
do not prevent agreement on certain important points. They both 
regret our present critical chaos, they both insist that the values of 
art and life cannot be separated, and they both find their values 
best preserved by balance and sanity. Beyond this, it is the dif- 
ferences in the two critics that are most striking. As a psychologist 
Mz. Richards does not attempt to write criticism that is literature. 
He belongs to the impersona! analysts and system makers, al- 
though with a difference. He has no higher regard for previous 
critical systems than Mr. Lucas, but he has great faith in the pos- 
sibilities of psychology and semantics, and he is not so modest in 
his claims for the criticism of the future. As a sceptic who believes 
that sanity must be achieved without beliefs, Mr. Richards at- 
taches great importance to the myths of literature and art as 
guides of life. The understanding of art must become as nearly 
universal as science and our educational systems can make it. 
We dare not leave it to the occasional critic. 

In Principles of Literary Criticism and in Practical Criticism 
Mr. Richards has made his own application of psychology to the 
experence of creating or appreciating literature. In Coleridge and 
' the Imagination we have an additional proof of his power to under- 
stand other minds, and to see beneath a terminology that is out- 
worn. 

. Psychoanalysts suggest that St. Augustine’s account of his sense 
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of sin, expressed in theological language, is an excellent psycholo- 
logical account of the inferiority complex. Mr. Richards suggests 
that Coleridge was a better psychologist than either he or his 
critics suspected; that his distinction between fancy and imagina- 
tion, evolved through metaphysical and theological speculation, is 
an invaluable instrument in the study of poetry. In arriving at 
this conclusion Mr. Richards translates the distinction between 
fancy and imagination into terms which, he freely admits, would 
have surprised Coleridge. Coleridge was in search of Ultimate 
Reality; through the Imagination he found it. For Mr. Richards 
the distinction between fancy and imagination is an instrument, a 
technique for comparing experiences. Coleridge’s theory of poetry 
was to “supersede all the books of metaphysics, and all the books 
of morals too”, but Coleridge never wrote his “Concerning 
Poetry”, and he relapsed into the terminology of the metaphy- 
sicians and moralists he knew. It remains for the contemporary 
psychological critic to supersede the books of morals by showing 
how many of the traditional problems of philosophy are artificial, 
and how the utterances of the poets are the complete expressions 
of experience that include within themselves the apparently con- 
tradictory abstractions of the philosophers. This is the task that 
Mr. Richards sets himself. His book is equally interesting 
whether viewed as a study of Coleridge or as a continuation in 
psychological language of the tradition of Sidney and Shelley in 
defense of poetry. Poetry and religion, Mr. Richards has said re- 
peatedly in various books, have lost their authority with many 
minds which mistakenly suppose that reality is to be found in 
science. But it is not difficult for a psychological sceptic to analyze 
the concepts of natural or social science and philosophy and to 
show that they, too, are merely a part of our mythology. When all 
is seen to be myth, the myths of poetry regain their importance. 
They give us all our perceptions and attitudes which go beyond 
the minimum requirements of practical affairs, and which dis- 
tinguish us as civilized. But there is a fundamental distinction to 
be drawn in our myths between a make-believe which is the 
enervating exercise of fancy, and one which is a genuine imaginative 
growth. This distinction lies at the basis of criticism, and for it we 
are indebted to Coleridge. Fancy is a mere conglomerate of past 
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experiences in which none of the elements are sufficiently changed 
to modify or be modified by other elements. We see it at work in 
the detective story or in some of Spenser’s allegories. Imagina- 
tion gives us not mere amusement, diversion, or escape, but the 
hard realities in projection, where we can recognize and accept 
them in symbolic form, codrdinated and unified. Mr. Richards’ 
treatment of the imagination is really the application of relativity 
to literature. No word in a line of verse can be viewed as an 
absolute. Its meanings must include all the modifications of the 
context. When these modifications are harmonious and significant, 
we have imaginative action. So with all the elements of a poem 
or play or novel; so with all the experiences of living. The study 
‘ of these modifications and relationships is what makes criticism 
fruitful. From such criticism we come to the realization that the 
imagination does, as Coleridge said, effect a reconciliation of di- 
verse elements and give us balance. Some of our humanists, Mr. 
Richards feels, mistakenly argue that the Greek balance is the 
norm to which we must return. But our perceptions change and 
grow; we live in a world where many new factors must be recon- 
ciled. The mind never has been in order. There is no vanished 
perfection of balance to be restored. The Greek ideal, then, gains 
new meaning and a new technique of application from the modern 
interpretation of Coleridge’s doctrine of the Imagination. 

The intuitive critic may be moved to exhort Mr. Richards and 
all his readers to come away from dull abstractions that will soon 
be forgotten, and enjoy life and literature. But these abstractions 
give pleasure to the philosophical mind. If they do not live as 
long as the paragraphs of Mr. Lucas, they may at least exert their 
influence by being absorbed in later attempts at systematic 
criticism. 




















by Austin Warren 


NO APOLOGY FOR SHERRY 


No Apotocy For Poetrie. By Sherry Mangan. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 

1934. $2.50. 

Integer vitae, scelerisque purus, Sherry Mangan is a swell guy. 
T. S. E. (one feels the need of a moratorium on the necessarily 
ubiquitous pontifical name) has called the Poet one who is “con- 
stantly amalgamating disparate experiences”, who puts together 
what good Americans never conceive of joining together: “reading 
Spinoza, falling in love, and smelling the dinner cooking”. With- 
out consciously applying for the post, Mangan has qualified for 
it; and his examiners can fill in the questionaire. Reared in Lynn, 
Mass., a city where, in good times, shoes are made, and through 
which, in all times, one passes on the railroad between more in- 
viting ports, he betook himself to the American Cambridge, im- 
pregnable, inviolate citadel of literacy and snobbism. He wears 
the sturdy boots of a peasant and talks an English so elegant, so 
manicured, so mellifluous, that officials hesitate to engage him to 
work under them. In the intervals of reading Greek and assisting 
his erudite parent on his two-volume Erasmus, he sets type by 
hand in equinely-vacated stable, visits the burlesque, or sojourns 
the winter in perversest Mexico. - 

Into a world of specialists my admirable poet fits ill: so much 
the better poet. “Growing up, he found it much the same: money 
and women and the problem of certainty.” ‘The till, the bed, the 
head. Half animate, most of us. Paralysis has set in: sometimes 
it is the head which has grown numb; again, the legs. Our bat- 
tered and pencilled books are real, or maybe it is our friends or 
kinsfolk. A curious experience, reading Mangan, to whom things 
and ideas are alike real, for whom neither face-skin, features—nor 
corcept-analytic, syntretic—evaporates into mist. 

Eliot—and yet more Pound, from whom, I believe he bo-rowed 
the trick—practice the association of the incongruous. Sweeney— 
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among the nightingales, keeping company with Agamemnon, or 
with Aeolus and Ariadne; Cybele and Mr. Strachey, the pianola 
and Sappho; the slightly archaic Americanese and the scraps of 
Provencal in the Cantos. Mangan has been to school to Pound 
and Eliot, chiefly the former—which is meet and right; but quite 
as learned, I take it, as these eminent instructors, has gone to 
their fontes et origines—in the Greek and Latin poets, in Dante, 
in Baudelaire, Laforgue and Corbiére; in the later Shakespeare 
and Ford and Webster. It is proper to go to school: if one doesn’t 
one is always in mortal danger of writing pompous tritenesses 
under the conviction that the gods have set one apart from one’s 
uncles and cousins as original. But it is folly and sin to parrot or 
parody or ventriloquize. There behind me—and behind Pound, 
Eliot, Mangan, et al—loom the bookshelves, Parnassus in typo- 
graphy. Village songstresses used to indite elegies on village de- 
ceaseds for village weeklies: all right—they had their reward; 
pity ’tis, they’re no longer applying. But in the large and ‘pro- 
fessionally’, the poet must compete with Homer, Dante, Donne, 
and Pope and company: which is not at the moment to say that 
he must stretch his pinions to Aristotelian and epic scope, but 
assuredly is to say (this ‘my point’) that he has no business being 
—or at any rate printing—unless he can say or sing or in any con- 
ceivable way, by any latitude to be called poetic, add to the re- 
sources of sensibility already assembled for our use upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. 

This Mangan does. The great difficulty—more cautiously, a 
great difficulty—I find in criticism lies in the manifest injustice 
of collating fresh impulsions derived from the book in one’s hand 
and the books imperfectly recollected, with which, judicially, one 
would collate it. But today I estimated that I could manage it, 
and I read Pound’s Selected Poems, expounded prefatorily by 
T. S. E., and Eliot’s Poems, to 1920 (The Waste Land and the 
Cantos I seem sufficiently to recall, and they don’t really come 
into the running: Mangan has not yet written his epic, his Essay 
on Man, or, in general, his ‘poem of some length’). Mangan’s 
book survived the test. I shan’t now assign grades to the poets, 
though I firmly believe grading is an important part of the critic’s 
ultimate business—I have a high respect for Dr. Johnson’s sys- 
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tematic and principled examinations of the poets. But I do want 
to testify that Mangan survived my particular test—and easily. 
As S. M. remarks in an elegant and crisp preface, his poems are 
of many kinds,—though I don’t really acquiesce in his defense 
that ‘anybody who is anybody is six other people as well’. No 
more than other men are poets entitled to rest in dichotomy or 
hexchotomy: they must head for the unitive way. But certainly 
they must write like six people till they become one person; that 
I find the rudiment of morality. The poet further prefaces that no 
one will like all the poems, and that, himself, he likes best the 
lately-written title poem. The book follows chronological se- 
quence; and for my part—and I don’t mind that this will—or 
ought to please Mangan, in general I like his latest work best; 
I like best the longish poems in free blank verse (as I prefer to 
call it; Eliot [preface to Pound] calls it vers libre, school of 
Laforgue, Shakespere, Webster, Tourneur): “Very well, thank 
you”, “Quique Amavit Nunc Amet”, “Epithalamion”, and “Pass- 
age”. For shorter things, I recommend the sonnets—the word 
needn’t alarm; they are vivid, nor mortuary—“Dendron”, “Used”, 
and “Positively the Last Appearance on Any Stage”—the last, a 
modern version of Drayton’s “Come let us kiss and part”. 
Sometimes, especially in his earliest things, Mangan is an 
imagist grown unselfconscious and amusing; but, as “No Apology” 
shows, he is moving toward the science of sciences, Philosophia 
Prima. He has not yet either come upon or devised a theory of 
the state or a justification of God’s mysterious ways. This I re- 
gret—as, I am sure, does he: I should listen respectfully to what- 
ever a man with senses so ripe, wits so sharp, and mind so full 
and unsterile might say on these deep themes. He knows, how- 
ever, what he doesn’t believe—which is, one must grant, more 
than can be said of most; and from time to time he rejects, more 
in sadness than anger, the philosophy propounded by neo-class- 
icists and neo-scholastics. He will have none of St. Thomas’s 
“inacceptible premises” nor join in Blessed Thomas’s acidulous 
harrying of strange and modernistic gods. Aged eagles preaching 
penitence and patience sound, to him, unmanly. Money and | 
women and certainty are all three still problematic, but he won’t 
erase the problems for fear of evacuating tHe real, out of which 
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poets and poems are made. The world isn’t good; and, his 
optimism extending no farther than a hearty body and usually 
good digestion, he won’t pronounce it so. Yet vanitas vanitatum 
is never his burden; and so far as his catholicity allows him an 
hostility, it is toward those who do find these two words, which 


are really one word, the moral. Meanwhile, it is something to 


be able to swim, and sleep, and read Mimnermos, and experience 
the painful joys of delivery when another poem emerges from 
what used to seem an endless incubation. 

I had thought to quote from Mangan’s poems; but I find that, 
like Pound and Eliot, he can’t be given out in samples to entice 
the palate of prospective purchases. His value, as I trust I have 
made clear, lies in range, in scope, in variety—in his command 
of wit and passion, the erudite and the colloquial, Lynn and 
Majorca, the blunt and the nice. The reader will therefore really 
have to read. 


by Frances Wentworth Knickerbocker 


THE ADMIRABLE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Tue Ace or Reason. By R. B. Mowat. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1934. Pp. 336. 


ConporceT AND THE Rise oF Liseratism. By J. Salwyn Schapiro. New York. 

Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1934. Pp. 311. 

“Among historical presentations which are ripe for revision,” 
w-ites Professor Mowat, “is that of the period before the French 
Revolution”. Both the books here reviewed contribute ably to 
that revision, setting forth the positive values and achievements 
of that “admirable” century. This positive estimate is not, how- 
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ever, as Professor Mowat implies, a new one; it was affirmed over 
sixty years ago in Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century and John Morley’s French Studies. Armed 
with the weapons of Comte, Mill, Buckle, and Pattison, these two 
rationalists set forth to rescue the Age of Reason from the neg- 
lect of the romantics and the scorn of Carlyle. Modern scholars 
have amplified and documented and, in the main, accepted their 
presentation. 

The Age of Reason is a survey of the continent of Europe in the 
eighteenth century, a companion volume to the author’s England 
in the Eighteenth Century. It grew, he tells us, from the meetings 
and conversations of a small group of Oxford’s scholars, “Arca- 
dians”, lovers of the eighteenth century. This origin accounts both 
for the quality of the book and for its weakness. Attempting no 
original research, it gathers together and depicts such diverse 
aspects of the age as its cosmopolitanism, its armies, its peace 
movement, its crimes and punishments, its operas, salons, schools, 
and academies, its scoundrels and its Christians. Thus it per- 
suasively conveys not only the variety but the humanity and 
charm of this self-satisfied, to!erant, complete century, the age 
of “perfect balance between man and nature”. But in viewing 
the age as Arcadia, “one of the playgrounds of the mind”, the 
book tends to blur and soften some of its darker shadings and 
sharper outlines. To ascribe the catastrophe of the French Revo- 
lution to the weakness and delays of the government is surely in- 
adequate; it understresses those deep-lying social and economic 
causes that brought on revolution. Professor Mowat’s description 
of the Old Régime scarcely touches the overwhelming taxation and 
misery of the peasants that Arthur Young and others recorded, 
and that aroused Rousseau to deathless indignation; his account 
of the French Catholic Church omits the grim repression and per- 
secution that roused Voltaire to righteous wrath against “L’In- 
fame”. Voltaire, Diderot, Condorcet—these men did not look 
longingly backward, but hopefully forward; they were not con- 
tent, serene, but valiantly fighting injustice, heroically laboring 
for a better day. 

Yet with these shortcomings, The Age of Reason presents an 
essentially sane as well as attractive view of the age that sowed 
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the seeds of so many modern movements. Cosmopolitan, free 
from national-mindedness, tolerant, the eighteenth century yet 
failed to prevent war; it has bequeathed to us a priceless heritage 
of human hopes, and an unsolved problem that may bring those 
hopes to naught. 


Mr. Schapiro’s book is an admirable study of a secondary figure 
in the intellectual movement of the eighteenth century and is also 
a study in pioneer liberalism. It is thus closely linked with the 
essay on Condorcet and the other French Studies of Morley, who 
presented these philosophies as forerunners of the liberalism of his 
own day. Professor Schapiro maintains that to understand the 
historic rdle of the liberalism that is now being challenged or re- 
pudiated, we must study the eighteenth century, when it arose. 
Because the French liberal thinkers, unlike the English, were forced 
to wage open war against the existing order, the Old Régime, 
“French liberalism had a unity, a clarity, and a boldness that made 
’ it the prime source of inspiration to liberals all over the world.” 

In a valuable and fully documented chapter, on the social and 
economic transformation of France in the eighteenth century, the 
author traces the emergence from the dying feudal system of the 
nascent capitalist order of machine industry and free enterprise. 
Neither the privileged aristocracy, the absolute monarchy, nor the 
moribund church represented the living force of the nation. That 
force, the rising bourgeoisie, found the voice of its needs and as- 
pirations in the new intellectuals, the philosophes, who became 
the masters of public opinion in France. And the political and 
social ideas which they set forth, natural rights of man, natural 
order in society, the rule of reason, progress, individualism, be- 
came the foundations of nineteenth century liberalism. 

’ Condorcet was “the last of the encyclopedists and the most 
universal of all”. His writings form an almost perfect synthesis 
of eighteenth century French liberal thought in all its strength 
and weakness: its abstractness and dogmatism, its optimism, its 
hatred of the past and devotion to the future of humanity. Con- 
dorcet was the only philosophe who shared in the Revolution, and 
he perished as one of its victims. He was indeed a pioneer, an- 
ticipating in his reports and pamphlets modern ideas of social 
legislation, separation of church and state, the rights of woman, 
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universal suffrage. His vision of the future of America foretold 
“the American dream”; his plan for popular education has in- 
fluenced recent French reforms and made him a precursor of 
democratic ideals in education; his Sketch of the Progress of the 
Human Mind, written under the shadow of the guillotine, became 
“a point of departure for the social philosophy of the nineteenth 
century”. 

As a lesser figure among the great philosophes, Condorcet has 
suffered unmerited oblivion; yet he “succeeded in creating a com- 
plete pattern of liberalism.” . Today new economic and political 
realities of mass production, technological industry, competitive 
nationalism, have broken through this pattern. And the problem 
of liberalism, Professor Schapiro concludes, is how to interweave 
its precious heritage of civil rights and spiritual freedom with a 
new pattern of social security. His book is marred by needless 
inaccuracies and obscurities of diction, but it stands out as a 
scholarly thought-provoking contribution to a vital theme. 


by Henry M. Gass 


PLATO 


Tue ArcuMENT oF Prato. By F. H. Anderson, M.A., Ph.D. J. M. Dent and 
Sons Ltd. 1934. Pp. 216. 


The author of The Argument of Plato treats his material in a 
manner which is quite different from that of recent works on 
Plalto, such as A. E. Taylor’s Plato, the Man and his Work and 
Paul Shorey’s What Plato Said. He makes no attempt to es- 
tablish a chronology, to analyze in detail the arguments of the 
various dialogues, to enter into debatable problems of Platonic 
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criticism. In his treatment, he does not aim to establish an ab- 
solutist system or to present Plato as a systematic philosopher 
and metaphysician. On the other hand, he does not, as does 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge in The Son of Apollo, despair of 


called unified and coherent. 

“The study is designed”, the author says, “to serve as an in- 
troduction to the thought of Plato by way of the argument which 
persists throughout his writings and gradually culminates in a 
philosophy of life”. “In spite of the many divergences of opinion 
in interpretation among reflective critics,” he says again, “no 
reader can escape the conviction that Plato has reached con- 
clusions of his own concerning man’s nature and his well-being”. 

The method followed by Mr. Anderson in establishing this claim 
is vivid and perhaps, in this respect, unique: wherever possible, 
he allows Plato to speak for himself. Hence, there appear in the 
book numerous quotations from the dialogues, of varying length. 
The most often quoted dialogue is the “Republic”, a fact which 
bears out the belief of many that in this dialogue is to be found 
the very heart of Platonism. Around the thought of the “Repub- 
lic” as a center, the author constructs a delightful Platonic mosaic 
in which appear the main characters and arguments of the various 
dialogues. Against the background of Plato’s 4th century world, 
in which rudeness and urbanity, sophistry and wisdom, insolence 
and reverence, brute strength and moral power move in kaleido- 
scopic fashion, is thrown the soul of man, striving and yearning to 
find understanding of itself and its complex environment. The 
maze is bewildering, the perspectives endless. Often principle 
seems to emerge only to disappear when finality looms. But Mr. 
| Anderson is not dismayed and a synthesis is achieved. The con- 
clusions reached are not unorthodox but again as Mr. Woodbridge 
says somewhere: that may be your Plato but it is not mine. The 
book is recommended as an honest, revealing, and by no means 
unconvincing construction of a “Platonic pattern”. 








finding in Plato the poet and the dramatist anything that can be — 
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EPISCOPACY IN AMERICA 


A History or tHe American Episcopa. Cuurcu. William Wilson Manross. 

New York. 1935. Morehouse. 404 pp. ; 

In a young country such as ours a good deal can happen in the 
course of twenty years and much has happened in the Episcopal 
Church. 

There has long been a need for a popular but scholarly study 
such as this one by the Reverend Mr. Manross. The only other 
popular detailed work is that by McConnell, which stops at 1915. 
The student of church history during the last thirty years has been 
forced to depend mainly on the. admirable and accurate but iil- 
arranged work by the late Archdeacon Tiffany. Tiffany’s work is 
the classic for students of the American Church. However, Mr. 
Manross has improved considerably over the older book in giving 
us a more orderly and systematic account. 

To say that the author has wholly succeeded would not be 
strictly true, for there are, from a historian’s viewpoint, several 
noticeable defects. The colonial period, for instance, while very 
romantic and full of interest, yet by no means is deserving of the 
two hundred pages devoted to it. The service held by Drake on 
the California coast in 1579 and the ill-fated attempt to settle on 
Roanoke Island are worth mentioning but certainly played no part 
in the subsequent history of the Church in America. The Episcopal 
Church as an effective organization did not come into being until 
the first General Convention of 1785, yet over half of the book is 
given over to an account of the events which preceded this con- 
vention. Thus the work seems out of proportion. Washington, 
Franklin, and the early colonial governors were prominent in the 
Church, but hardly prominent enough to warrant the generous 
treatment they receive. It is only fair to add, however, that Mr. 
Manross has succeeded in giving to this period some order and 
arrangement and therein made quite an advance over the more 
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scholarly Tiffany. He states in the preface that he has been more 
dependent on secondary sources for information covering this 
period than any of the following chapters, but he has handled his 
material well. 

The era of the Revolution, and the succeeding century of ex- 
pansion are also well treated, although in at least one place the 
author devoted an unnecessarily large amount of attention to 
minor details. A notable example is the Cave Jones incident, in 
which the consecration of Bishop Hobart in 1811 was fought bit- 
terly by the Reverend Cave Jones, one of his former associates at 
Trinity Church, New York. Such shings are of minor importance 
and the total number of actual errors is quite small.’ 

The weakest part of the book is the section which deals with the 
Church in the last thirty years. In that period occurred changes in 
constitution and canons of great importance. No mention is made 
of the crisis in the convention of 1907, when there was so much 
strong feeling over the “open pulpit” canon that twenty of the 
clergy withdrew and went under the Roman obedience. 

Again, the important years since 1917 get only sixteen pages, 
although the profound upheaval of the War, the creation of the 
Pension Fund and the National Council have affected definitely 
the Church’s life and constitution. The Prayer-Book Revision of 
1928 is given one page, too little space in view of the fact that the 
changes made at that time in the American Book of Common 
» Prayer have made it the most flexible and satisfactory of any used 
in the Anglican communion. 

In spite of these defects, Mr. Manross has given us a very good 
book, possibly the best general history we have which covers the 
American Church. As a tutor in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, he has had access to a !arge amount of material, and on the 
whole, he has handled it well. It is quite likely that as Tiffany is 








*A more serious inaccuracy for Sewanee people occurs on page 359, on which 
are named Hobart, Kenyon, and Trinity colleges and the University oF THE 
Soutu as having “some degree of association with the Church”. The fact is that 
the University oF THE Soutu is directly under the control of twenty-two dioceses 
and is the only ins itution of the four so directly connected with the Church. 
The author also neglects to mention the Theological School of the University. 
which since 1878 has played an important part in the life of the Church in the 
South. 
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out of print, this will come to be the standard history of the 
American Church. 

From a typographical standpoint the book is quite satisfactory. 
It is well illustrated by photographs and portraits, with an in- 
teresting jacket and end-papers. The jacket carries a view of the 
General Convention of 1934, and the end-papers are two well- 
done maps of the Atlantic coast in the colonial period. There is 
an excellent bibliography. 


by Frederick Horner Bunting 


PLANNED INTERNATIONALISM 


Tue New InTernationatism. By Clarke Foreman: New York: W. W. Norton 

and Company, Inc. 1934. Pp. 150. 

The main thesis of Dr. Foreman’s new internationalism is that 
“instead of leaving international trade to individual buyers and 
sellers, the state has embarked upon a series of commercial agree- 
ments which will regulate foreign trade by assigning import 
quotas to certain countrics in exchange for definite export quotas.” 
(p. 125). This development, he says, is inevitable because that 
is what any system of national planned economy must lead to, 
and national planned economy is rapidly and universally becom- 
ing the order of the day. 

Most of the book is, however, devoted to a description and 
analysis of older, senescent forms of internationalism, of the capi- 
talist and socialist type, and to the pronouncement of blessings 
upon the “new internationalism”. ? 

Dr. Foreman is clearly at his best not in his treatment of the 
main thesis, nor in his prognostications about the effects upon 
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the problem of world peace which nationalistic internationalism 
may exert, but rather in his treatment of economic and political 
history up to the heyday of dictatorships. Here his writing is 
fo-ceful, scholarly, concise and lucid. One suspects, however, that 
even in this part of the book students of economics will dissent 
from some of the author’s remarks; especially will they question 
the justice of his implication that the classical economists (Adam 
Smith, David Ricardo, and James Mill) advocated free trade 
because they believed England had most to gain by following that 
course and that England’s gain would be another nation’s loss. 

These men advocated free-trade, with certain qualifications, as 
a very good way of providing the final consumer with the most 
goods for his money, without regard for his nationality. Adam 
Smith recognized, however, that a free-trade policy would not 
do for a country which had nationalistic ideas unaccompanied by 
an economy sufficiently well balanced to enable it to get along 
without imports in war-time. He said so in the Wealth of Nations. 
It appears, therefore, perfectly erroneous for Dr. Foreman to 
say that the old theories of internationalism left out of account 
“the strength of the nationalistic spirit”. Admittedly, in ad- 
vocating old-fashioned international trade, the classicists were 
offering no grit for the mills of self-sufficient nationalistic fa- 
natics. But that is certainly nothing in their disfavor. ‘The 
important factor in privately carried on international trade which 
the classical economists overlooked was the likelihood of a great 
war following in the footsteps of economic imperialism. Whether 
one will censure them for this oversight depends upon whether one 
thinks they should have foreseen the tremendous growth of .manu- 
facturing industry which would necessitate the discovery of new 
markets for the increasing quantity of goods to be produced. Dr. 
Foreman appears to assume that they did foresee this growth 
but deliberately ignored the probable consequences (See p. 49). 
The point is debatable. 

For his main thesis Dr. Foreman says he is going to look at the 
actual international situation “consider the important internal 
changes and new external relationships, and from these derive 
inductively a new theory of international organization”. But in 
the succeeding pages, although we are told a wealth of nicely put 
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facts describing how planned economies have been embarked upon 
in Turkey, Italy, U. S. S. R., Germany and the U. S. A., we are 
given very little more enlightenment about the “new theory of 
international organization” than the bald statement that some 
nations have begun to barter, buy, and sell as nations among them- 
selves. The reader might reasonably have expected to have been 
shown figures indicating the relative volume of the new inter- 
national trade, and the effects on the internal price-levels, profits, 
wages, production advantages, etc. of the nations engaging in 
this type of trading: In omitting these things Dr. Foreman has 
failed to give a new theory of international trade. 

In the interests of economic science it may be necessary to 
propound a new theory for those countries wherein private trading 
and enterprise is superseded or greatly augmented by the State, 
but a satisfactory treatise of that sort will require the life-long 
effort of at least one great scholar. 

The opinions expressed in The New Internationalism are, how- 
ever, provocative and the book may be read with distinct ad- 
vantage. 


by E. M. Kayden 


THE PEER GYNT OF ECONOMICS 


Essays 1x Our Cuancinc Orper. By Thorstein Veblen. Edited by Leon 

Ardzrooni. New York: The Viking Press. 1934. Pp. 472. 

Veblen died in August, 1929. Today his position in social 
science is more secure than it ever was in his lifetime. No man 
in our generation has approached him in merciless detachment 
and scientific standards in the study of modern civilization. In 
his lifetime he was denied the recognition his genius deserved; he 
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was a lonely man, a wanderer, a disturber of the intellectual peace, 
a sardonic but withal gentle inquisitor of the social order. It was 
his misfortune to be the Peer Gynt in the America of Horatio 
Alger, an eternal questioner of premises established and un- 
questioned. But he never went out of his way to seek disciples; 
he established neither school nor party; but his influence on the 
course of economic and sociological thought was great and fruitful. 
He has baffled many readers. But Veblen did not write obscurely. 
He could be as straightforward in style as he could be sharp. His 
vocabulary was often difficult, but Veblen avoided plain terms 
only when they seemed charged with prior assumptions and sig- 
nificances. 

In these papers edited by his closest friend, Mr. Ardzrooni, it 
is possible to read the story of the unfolding of Veblen’s mind over 
a period of thirty years. They exhibit his scientific bias, his im- 
mense learning, his critical skill, his pungent irony, but also his 
reserved sense of spiritual indignation, hatred of pretense, quiet 
sorrow, and fundamental optimism. It was a generation ago that 
Veblen predicted the impact of technology on social institutions, 
and the conflict between “the instinct of workmanship” and the 
ideology of the profit system, forecasting the cultural cleavage 
between the business of getting money and the business of func- 
tional industry. Yet he had no belief in the mission of the pro- 
letariat, that stock article of faith of every revolutionary thinker, 
for he recognized, as socialists do not, that the vested rights of 
the workers, as no less than those of the employers, are also at 
cross purposes with the essential interests of the commonwealth. 
He placed his faith in the natural man by which he understood 
our essential human dignity, our need of spiritual freedom in a 
world mangled by traditional views regarding work and livelihood. 














































bv John Finch 


TWO SPOKESMEN FOR THE MAN ALONE 


Setectep Poems. By Marianne Moore with an introduction by T. S. Eliot. New 
York. The Macmillan Company. 1935. 


No Tuanxs. By E. E. Cummings. New York. The Golden Eagle Press. 1935. 


The course of literature in any generation is influenced, to some 
extent controlled, by the course of the social life of that generation. ' 
But the two do not run parallel; and the points of contact are 
sometimes hidden in the maze.-. To relate Moby Dick to the 
America of 1851, to define the bonds between Huckleberry Finn 
and the gilded age in which it was written: such tasks are the 
ordeals of American criticism. In analysis of this kind we reach 
the extremes of hardship as we near the present day, and a step 
into the future—a venture of prophesy—brings us to the impoés- 
sible. Still, we may sometimes suggest, in the most general terms, 
one of two of the factors which after-analysts must use in judg- 
ing us. The present decade and the books it is producing offer an 
example. In social life it seems clear that the issues of thought 
are sharpening. Opposing camps are being formed which we may 
roughly label as: collectivistic and individualistic. The unit of 
thought in one of these camps is the social group; that in the other 
is the man alone. That this taking of sides intellectually is re- 
flected in the uncertain mirrors of literature, and that it. will con- 
tinue to be so, seems probable, although the details of the reflec- 
tion are not for present eyes. 

Both Marianne Moore and E. E. Cummings chose some time 
ago the lonely way of the individualist as their path into poetry. 
Neither has deserted it. Miss Moore’s recent book, representing 
the entire body of her work, may be taken as a complete record 
of her journey, while No Thanks is for Cummings only the latest 
report from the farthest point he has reached. Yet each book 
teils strikingly the rewards and the pitfalls of the way. 

Linking the two poets in a consideration of this sort has surely 
a valid defense; for there is a profound likeness. Standing as the 
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initiatory and generative element in the poetic process of each is 
the act of isolation, of divorce from society, the search for a de- 
liberate loneliness. Whatever else we may call this act, it can 
hardly be called retreat, for that implies return over familiar ter- 
ritory, retracing of steps. This is rather advance, beyond the out- 
posts of society, into untried country. To demand such an act as 
a prerequisite for all poetry, to establish it as a rule, would ob- 
viously be presumptuous. Yet it is perhaps just to observe that 
this element of isolation is lacking in the work of several more 
popular and less deserving modern poets. Whatever may be its 
effect—the use of it once it is written—in genesis poetry is es- 
sentially anti-social Marianne Moore and E. E. Cummings 
know this. 

John Dryden’s remark that “the composition of all poems is, 
or ought to be, of wit” may be admirably illustrated by Miss 
Moore’s writing. Dryden was speaking, of course, of a quality 
more rare than mere facile cleverness with words. Such clever- 
ness is present in Miss Moore’s volume, but only as a superficial 
characteristic. She can point'an ironic epigram or color a scene 
with a single adjective as often as she will. But there is a deeper 
wit in her writing, a wit which is the fruit of intellectual effort 
nourished by and controlling her emotions. Out of this deeper 
wit come the peculiar features of her most successful poems:— 
the unerring form, the patterns metrical and imaginative with 
which they are decorated, the subtle embroidery of quoted phrases, 
and the culminative penetration with which the subjects are ex- 
plored,—features that stamp these poems as thoroughly her own. 

Marianne Moore is, as T. S. Eliot points out in his restrained 
and intelligent introduction to this volume,.a descriptive poet. 
And description, for her, is a serious and complex task. It is 
saying all that need be said about the physical properties of an 
object and at the.-same time intimating by endless devices of 
manner and method all that can be intimated about its spiritual 
properties. The opening lines of the first poem in her book are 
an example. 

Diirer would have seen a reason for living 

in a town like this, with eight stranded whales 
to look at; with the sweet sea air coming into your house 
on a fine day, from water etched 


with waves as formal as the scales 
on a fish, 
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The act of isolation is an important condition to such descrip- 
tion. By it, the poet acquires her vantage point, and assures her- 
self that it is an original one. Here, too, lies the danger; for when 
her position is teo distant, or when she is viewing a portion of her 
subject totally unfamiliar, her audience is prohibited from recog- 
nizing it, and she is left speaking a precise but unimportant mono- 
logue. That is one of the piftalls. She does not always evade 
them. Yet this same solitary way has taken her to the destina- 
tion. A Grave, The Jerboa, Poetry, Roses Only, The Frigate 
Pelican are distinguished communications from the interiors of 
poetry. They are, as Eliot tells us, genuine. 

E. E. Cummings is a more impassioned advocate for the man 
alone than Miss Moore. In her work the issue is present by im- 
plication; Cummings boldly declares it with a lyrical gusto almost 
Elizabethan. 

and dark beginnings are his luminous ends 

who far less lonely than a fire is cool 

took bedfellows for moons mountains for friends 

—open your thighs to fate and (if you can 

withholding nothing) World, conceive a man 
The theme is not new for Cummings. It was sounded in Tulips 
and Chimneys and has persisted in al! of his subsequent writing. 
In No Thanks, however, he approaches it with more certain power 
and develops it with a proud dignity. The result is deeper poetry 
than any he has previously written. 

A comparison of No Thanks with the poet’s earlier books sug- 
gests a number of conclusions. Technically it represents a con- 
sistent development out of the past. The superficial characteristics 
of typography and phrasing that startled the readers of Js 5 and 
XLI Poems appear again in this book. Underneath these one 
feels a surer grasp of form, that integral form without which 
poetry, whatever its mould may be, degenerates into verse. In 
satire No Thanks is weaker than its predecessors. The explosive 
force that struck so cleanly in /s 5 and €& is here for the most part 
dissipated. The cause seems to be a lack of direction, a desire to 
sweep too wide a field. The effect of the popular and critical re- 
ception of his earlier writing has worked subtle changes in this 
poet. It has blunted his satire and sharpened his didacticism. He 
sometimes loses his temper in No Thanks and writes an uncon- 
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trolled invective. The very title and format of his book show 
traces of his anger. But this and the other occasional weaknesses 
have a deeper origin in that fundamental act of isolation at the 
genesis of his poems. Out of this act, too, comes the strength that 
is indisputably here. 

It is the more serious portions of No Thanks which witness the 
growth of the poet. Several of the pieces, such as the elegiac 


sonnet beginning “how dark and single, where he ends, the earth”. 


(surely it must be for Hart Crane), the fiery ballade, “Jehovah 
buried, Satan dead”, or the lyric which opens with “worshipping 
Same they squirm and they spawn”, are more deeply rooted in 
reality than any recent poetry we have seen. Cummings has ma- 
tured without losing the powers of his youth. Only a complete 
poet can write as simply and as deeply as he does, for instance, 
in this lyric. It is at once a song and a prayer. 

little man 

(in a hurry 

full of an 


important worry) 
halt stop forget relax 


wait 


(little child 

who have tried 

who have failed 
who have cried) 
lie bravely down 
sleep 


big rain 

big snow 
big sun 

big moon 
(enter 


us) 


Accepting these two poets as eloquent spokesmen for the indi- 
vidual, each in his fashion concerned with the man alone, we can- 
not disregard one final truth. In America, tradition is on their 
side. They are facing the old problems of this land, uttering, in 
a new vocabulary, such answers as were made by Hawthorne and 
Melville, by Emily Dickinson and Henry Thoreau. Our artists 
have spoken for the ary They themselves have been the 
solitary. 
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by William S. Knickerbocker 


- INDUSTRY REWARDED 


Tromas Lopce. By Edward Andrews Tenney. Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni- 

versity Press. 1935. Pp. 202. 

Though the industrious author of this life of Thomas Lodge in- 
tended “to draw a full-length portrait”, he has succeeded only in 
producing a conscientious synthesis of all known facts, supple- 
mented by some interesting conjectures, regarding the Elizabethan 
author chiefly remembered for his Rosalynde: Euphues’ Golden 
Legacy, which Shakespeare appropriated in part for 4s You Like 
It. The author is a Ph.D. of Cornell, which has an international 
reputation as a center of engineering research and education. This 
dissertation shows many virtues of the conscientious engineer. 
It is neither “full-length” (whatever that may mean!) nor is it 
a “portrait”. It is a factual graph, unrelieved by grace of ex- 
pression, and is calibrated to scientific accuracy, so far as the un- 
scientific nature of source materials permits. As a literary study, 
it perpetuates the dullest traditions of doctoral dissertations, re- 
vealing a naive obtuseness in treating Lodge’s writings, which are 
historically “placed”. Even the background of historical supple- 
ment repeats material familiar to scholars without arresting evi- 
dence of thorough familiarity of Elizabethan phases of the Church, 
the grammar schools, Oxford, Lincoln’s Inn, or practice of medi- 
cine. (I wonder why Dr. Tenney ignored Wigfall Green’s Jnns of 
Court and Elizabethan Drama and other works on the same 
phase of his problem?) The style is not impeccable but fre- 
quently shoddy and not even conscientious: as an example: “Theo- 
retically this meant that he [Lodge?] attended Oxford for three 
years or twelve terms after graduation; actually it usually meant 
that he attended for several terms only”. In his preface the author 
acknowledges “many a debt to two Cornell professors of English” 
(including the distinguished National President of Phi Beta 
Kappa) but it is impossible for me to believe he owed them the 
debt of reading his manuscript for style improvements or ap- 
proving its contents as a “Contribution to Knowledge”. It is too 
conjectural when it does not repeat what has long been known. 























by Edgar L. Pennington 


GOD AND THE JEWS 


Gop anp THe Socrat Process. A Study in Hebrew History. By Louis Wallis. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1934. (2234 cm. pp. 
XVii., 353.) $2.00. 2 

This is a very interesting book; and while most Bible scholars 
will not follow the author the whole way, they will be sure to 
derive some excellent material for thought and speculation. The 
thesis that the Hebrew people wrote their history backwards, so 
to speak—collecting folklore, legends, and miscellaneous docu- 
ments, and arranging and even modifying them so as to give a 
connected account of their past—is nothing novel to higher critics. 
There was considerable literary activity in the reign of Josiah; 
and the priests of that time undoubtedly busied themselves in the 
production of a national literature. During the period of the 
captivity, there was likewise a desire—almost feverish—to pre- 
serve the unique treasures of Jewish tradition from oblivion. 
Many renowned scholars have agreed that the so-called Mosaic 
books were compiled late in the time of the monarchy, and that, 
except for certain snatches of song and poetry embodied in them, 
there is little which took definite form in a previous age. 

Dr. Wallis goes further, however, than the “orthodox” higher 
critics; and attempts to find the motives which actuated the 
writers and compilers of the Old Testament. He feels that those 
who brought the Hebrew Bible together selected the folk-tales 
which would show the working of a divine blessing or vengeance 
running down through the ages and expressing itself in the con- 
temporary status of the tribes or people concerned. For example, 
the dwellers on the eastern side of the Jordan river, who were 
identified by legend under the tribel name of Reuben, had shown 
no disposition to help the Israelites in their struggles; therefore, 
the stories which were gathered about the Reubenites bore hard 
upon their: traditional ancestor. Reuben was denounced by De- 
borah in her celebrated song; a tale became current that Reuben 
had violated one of the slave-girls of Jacob (Genesis XXXV., 22) 
and had been chided sharply by his father; and that two sons of 
Reuben, Dathan and Abiram, had been swallowed up alive in 
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the earth because of their sins (Numbers XVI., 1, 25-34). Con- 
versely, the predominant position of the land of Ephraim must 
point back to an illustrious ancestor—none other than Joseph, the 
model of benignity, fairness, and foresight. 

The Deuteronomic law represents the struggle of the masses of 
the people to gain recognition of their rights. In the days of 
Israel’s prosperity, there was a middle class, lying between the 
enslaved proletariat and a small but powerful group of landed 
nobles. In course of time, the wealthier group had engrossed the 
land, while the !ess fortunate inhabitants were deprived of their 
ancestral soil by legal processes. In justification of this economic 
development, the aristocracy appealed to the usages of the ancient 
Amorite law, guaranteed by the local gods of Canaan; hence the 
worship of Baal, of which so much is written in the books of Kings. 
On the other hand, the poorer Hebrews raised the cry that land 
should not be put into the category of things to be sold, mort- 
gaged, or exchanged, and that the soil should always rightfully 
continue in possession of the domestic social groups composing 
the state. For the validation of this claim, they pointed to the 
customs and usages which had prevailed in the pre-monarchic 
period, when the Jews were still a nomad race. A long struggle 
ensued; at last the humbler people were able to write into the 
law the equalitarian ethics of the old nomadic society. Baal, the 
deity invoked by the aristocratic classes, naturally succumbed in 
the contest. 

Originally polytheists, the Israelites in their long bewilderment 
and suffering grew more and more to commit their wants and 

-aspirations to a single God. Had it not been for the Utopian 
efforts to secure a regard for the rights of the lower classes, 
monotheism would hardly have emerged. Dr. Wallis discusses 
this evolution at length; indeed, it is the main thesis of his book. 
Surely no greater contribution has been made to the religion of 
the world than the monotheistic idea; it has been of incalculable 
effect in: emancipating civilization from heathenism and obtaining 
moral and spiritual values. 

The author, no doubt, intended that this book should serve as 
a school-text. Suggestive and illuminating as it may be, we feel 
that the subject-matter is too much in the realm of conjecture for 
immature Bible students. Certainly, the reader should be re- 
minded that plausibility is not equal to authority. 











